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ABSTRACT 

New England's economic competitiveness in a gloral 
economy and the role of the area's colleges and universities in 
contributing to that ccapetitiveness are discussed, including a 
review of a similar analysis from the perspective of the state of 
Maine. The report examines information developed from n study having 
three research components: (1) the internationalization of the New 
England economy; (2) the attitudes of corporate, government, and 
university leaders on higher education's role in preparing for a 
global economy; and (3) a 40-campus study of what is and is not 
happening in this preparation. Recommendations at the regional level 
and for higher education institutions are presented. In addition, 
Maine's economy and the state's higher education institutions are 
examined in the context of being able to meet international 
competitiveness. Among ^he topics covered are: Maine's trading 
position and international awareness; business-university cooperation 
and coordination in developing competitiveness; R&D investments; 
funding availaUDility; technology transfer and technical assistance; 
and educational needs. Recommendations are presented to enhance the 
Maine higher education community's response to the challenge of 
global competitiveness. The appentflx includes a trade profile for 
Maine. (6LR) 
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PREFACE 

The RigloMl Project on the Globil Economy 
Md Hlghtr Educttlon In Now Ensland 

by 

John C. Hoy 
Prtsldent 
NEBHE 



How Important Is the International dimension of New England's econoiny? 
How Mich do our colleges and universities contribute to the region's 
C(»9et1t1ve position In the global economy? 

To answer these questions, the New England Board of Higher Education has 
Initiated a stu4y of the role the region's Institutions of higher education 
can be expected to play In the world Mricetplace. The study has three research 
coi^onents: an analysis of the Internationalization of the New England 
ecenovy; a region-wide assessaent titled: The Future of New England Survey 
which reviewed the attitudes of the corporate, government and university 
leaders on what higher education should do to prepare us for the global 

^no^y: and a 40-campus study of what Is and Is not happening on our 
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CMpuMs. NEBHC has also published these prellalnary studies: Econowlc 
CoiBttltlvtiiess and International Knowledge and The Inpact of Econoalc 
CToballiatlon on Higher Education. 

Corporate executives, econoalsts and leaders In higher education have 
generously advised the m>ard and contr1t>uted to the preparation of the 
foil Old ng perspectives and recoMwndatlons. 

PERSPECTIVES 

* The Msslve U.S. trade deficit Is an urgent problen for H^ j England and 
the nation. At both the regional and national levels, overco«1ng this 
condition requires an Inter-related set of long-term strategic approaches 
Involving business, govemnenx and education. 

* New England has becone a significant partner In the knowledge-based 
global economy. The export of Innovative technological products and advanced 
professional services are anong Its greatest growth fields. The more the 
economy moves Into high tech and sophisticated services, the more 
International It becomes, kfe face a fundamental change In our economic system 
as operations In fields ranging from finance to advanced manufacturing compete 
In global markets. Kew England's comparative advantage In high quality 
technology and knowledge-Intensive services depends on a well-educated, 
high-skilled work force. 

* In a knowledge-based global economy, we are competing not only with 
other economic systems, but with the research and educatlona. systems of our 
competitors. Economic competitiveness requires educational effectiveness: our 
work force must have basic math and computer skills and scientific, 
technological and International knowledge at least equal to that of our major 
world competitors. Public understanding of the new global econoi^y is crjclal 
because International competitiveness will become central to the framework and 
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substance of state and federal policies affecting the domestic econooQr. A n 

the global economy already touches our lives directly every day: 80 percent of 
all U.S. goods now face International conpetltlon either at home or abroad. 

* The challenges of the global econooQ^ confront not only business and 
public pollcyHMkers. Colleges and universities are major stakeholders In the 
New England econoi^y. They are the primary generators of new scientific and 
technical knowledge which Is critical for economic competitiveness. They are 
the chief sources of new International understanding and the competencies 
Increasingly required In most fields. Higher education Is also a major global 
resource. Beyond Its expertise concerning other countries and peoples, higher 
education Is one of the strongest competitive features of the econotales of New 
England and the nation. It Is a major export sector providing services to an 
International clientele. 

The central Issue: How will higher education, government and business 
meet the challenges before them? 

RECOMMENDATIONS AT THE REGIONAL LEVEL 

1. Collect the facts . Throughout the planning stages of the NEBHE 
project. It has become clear that up-to-date Information on state-by-state 
trade- -export-Import data--as well as factual Information on direct foreign 
Investment Is woefully Inadequate to keep up with changes In the economy. The 
most recent available trade data Is for 1984. Four very significant years have 
passed during which International economic activity Is estimated to have 
expanded at historic rates. Ue anticipate that In January 1989, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce will be In a position to release 1985-86 Information 
which will be useful In updating state and regional analyses. Still, there Is 
virtually no data on one of New England's most significant economic sectors: 

professional services such as scientific research, law medicine, management 
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consulting and higher education. Each New England state should Inpleoent and 
support a collaborative prograa to annually gather the facts concerning 
tcoiMMric activity. In addition, a regional analysis of state and federal data 
should becone a part of New England's global outreach prograM. With 
cooptratlon between NEBHE and regional business organizations, a clearinghouse 
should be created for the the deve1op«ent and disseni nation of New England 
International econonic data. The data should be disseminated to the region's 
governors, state legislators and leading executives, as well as colleges and 
universities. 

2. Broaden the discussion . Wgh-vlslblHty regional conferences and 
greater coMwnl cation with the Mdla should be used to develop understanding 
of our region's place In the global economy. Conferences should Include 
well-known business, higher education and govemaent leaders. The conferences 
should address the 1^)ortance of International trade and Investment to New 
England, our region's competitiveness problems and their consequences, and 
ways to develop collaborative action among business, education and government 
to advance New England's competitiveness. 

3. Seek to focus federal legislation . Our New England congressional 
delegation should consider ways to make the Higher Education Act (HEA) and 
other federal legislation key Instruments of adaptation to the new global 
economy. The Congress, through the recent Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness 
Act, has taken the first steps by amending the HEA to authorize support for 
International business centers and technology transfer centers. The HEA's 
basic emphasis on access and opportunity Is still needed, especially as we 
will need the contributions of all Americans to be economically competitive. 
It Is becoming Imperative, however, to wove beyond access toward outcomes 
which will advance competitiveness. 
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RECOHMEMDATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

1. Initiate Institutional planning. Tlie lupllcatlons of the global 
•conORiy apply to all aspects of acadenic Institutions' operations. Including 
currlcului, faculty and library development, exchange programs. Institutional 
linkages, external relations ind a*i1n1 strati on. International competition 
elevates the Importance of International education. He recommend that campuses 
undertake strategic planning ilmed at evaluating their strengths, weaknesses 
and potential with regard to the global economy. 

2. Build business-academic partnerships . Academic Institutions are 
potltlve forces In attracting foreign Investment to our communities. But the 
academic community Is an underutilized resource for New England's 
international economic development. As a first step toward building 
partnerships beneficial to our campuses and region, we recommend that colleges 
and universities systematically address the strengths they cen offer to the 
business community and to agencies such as regional development authorities. 

3. Provide analysis . New England academic Institutions are providing 
negligible data, analysis or perspective on the Internationalization of the 
New England economy. The region has no academic Institute focusing on New 
England International trade, investment or services, no Institute focusing on 
the global econoi^y more broadly, and no significant academic network of people 
working on these Issues. Although there have been superb recent academic 
studies of the global business system, provocative analyses of competitiveness 
problems, and Increased academic attention to business relations with Canada, 
our region lacks a strong Institutionalized focus on Its place In the global 
economy. Corporate and political leaders have no place to turn for an 
overview, and no place providing regionally focused material for toacher and 
citizen education. It Is Important for New England to have accurate and 
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coaprttMinslve data and f1rst«rate analysis. We reconnend that our higher 
education Institutions address this probTen. 

4. Focus on the global econoay In the liberal arts . Me asked corporate, 
govemMnt and higher education leaders to Indicate the nost Important ways 
that colleges and universities can prepare our work force for a global 
economy. The respondents considered It oMst Inportant to "design an 
undergraduate currlculua that ensur'es understanding of a global econooQr," even 
ranking this challenge ahead of the need to "expand the supply of 
scientifically and technically educated nen and woven." The liberal arts can 
faalllarize unde^raduate students with the concerns that will affect their 
lives and careers. The globalization of the econopy and U.S. International 
competitiveness will clearly Influence the lives of our graduates whether or 
not they becoM employed by firms Involved In International trade. No 
Institution offers an Introductory course on the global econonty. He recommend 
that Institutions Include a course on the global economy In their basic 
curricula and make materials available for In-service teacher education 

programs. 

5. Develop faculty competencies In both business schools and the liberal 
arts . There Is a shortage of qualified people with International backgrounds 
to serve on business school faculties, while there Is a pervasive need for 
current faculty members to be able to Integrate International knowledge Into 
business school curricula, /taong faculty members In the liberal arts, there Is 
a parallel Inadequacy to provide a global economic and business perspective. 
Moreover, our faculties have little understanding of the International 
dimensions of the New England econooQr. We recomaend the creation of a faculty 
development program designed to produce multiplier effects on the campuses and 
to build strong bridges between business and liberal arts faculties. 
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6. Connect business studies with foreign language and world area studies . 
He find a growing need to link foreign language study and International 
courses with business programs. The need Is particularly great with regard to 
Asia, where our negative trade balance coincides with weakness In academic 
preparation concerning the region and Its culture. Businesses Increasingly 
need people who combine area knowledge with business knowledge. We also find 
It Increasingly Important for those whose pursuit Is area studies to 
understand the growing Importance of economics In International relationships 
and the essential features of the global business system. He recommend that 
our higher education Institutions emphasize these relationships. 

7. Arrange Internships In International business . Mew England students 
have few opportunities to benefit from experience In companies outside the 
United States or In Internationally fc«cused companies within New England. At 
the same time, the growth of foreign alumni contacts and the Inteirnatlonal 
aspects of New England-based companies, as well as the establishment of 1,500 
foreign subsidiaries In New England, provide prospects for Increasing the 
number of Internationally focused Internships. Internships contribute to 
student competence, cross-cultural understanding and career direction and 
momentum. Their availability alone signals the Importance of International 
business and Induces especially able students to Include International aspects 
of builness In their career planning. Lasting programs rather than ad hoc 
arrangements are needed to provide organizational bases for the expansion of 
opportunities. He recowMnd corporate-academic collaboration to create 
Internship programs and suggest establishment of selection processes parallel 
to tho^e used In awarding prestigious fellowships. 
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8. Provide continuing education and outreach tc the business conwunUy . 
Corporate personnel and business faculty have Indicated a widespread and 
Increasing need for outreach prograas to advance the understanding and 
coqMtencles needed In the global economy. One clear audience Is the 
high-tech coMunlty and Its englneerHMnagers whose Interest Is In policy 
fraaeworks, International corporate coalitions, technoloqy transfer and 
Managing and negotiating across cultures. With notable exceptions, K^w England 
colleges and universities have not yet offered appropriate courses and 
sealnars In convenient locations or at convenient tiaes for business 
personnel, nor have they been utilizing new Interactive and other learning 
technologies to reach these audiences. He recomend collaboration between 
business and higher education In conceptualization, narket analysis and 
delivery of Internationally relevant prograas. He also recomownd attention to 
the possibility of designing degree prograas coablning engineering and 
technical study with a prograa of International aanagenent. 

PROJECT OUTLOOK 

As the Regional Project on the Global Econcav and Higher Education in New 
England proceeds, the NEBHE staff are confident that as state legislatures 
coaaence their 1989 agenda, NEBHE state house briefings for new anci returning 
elected officials will be well -received throughout the region. 

The project Is a long-tera effort on the part of NEBHE to assure 
consistent attention to dlssealnatlng the results of effective state 
Initiatives throughout the region. 
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I. THE GLOBAL ECOMOMIC CHALLENGE 
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The loss of International econoalc conpetltlveness experienced In the 
United States over the past two decades has been well-docuaented. The facts 
reveal a decline In productivity growth, periodic national and regional 
recessions; growth of federal budget deficits as well as International trade 
deficits; the decline In the U.S. share of worldwide gross national product; 
U.S. decline In nondefense research and development expenditures as a percent 
of U.S. GNP; the lagging perfonunce of U.S. students behind those of other 
countries both on co^Miratlve achievement tests and decline In high school 
coapletlon; the fall In the numbers of U.S. students pursuing doctorates In 
science and technical fields... the list of documented factors goes on. It has 
become clear that state Initiatives In behalf of International competitiveness 
are required. This Is a new role for the states— the territory Is not well 
charted. 

New England has fared far better than the nation as a whole over the past 
decade and continues to be cited both nationally and Internationally as the 
prime example of the nation's capacity to relndustrlallze. New England has 
experienced advanced Industrial development based upon pre-eminent scientific 
Infrastructure and technological Innovation. The region's unequaled higher 
education Infrastructure has been crodlted for Its primary Impact on New 
England's economic renewal. 

Nonetheless, New England Is now at a major crossroad. With an economy 
that Is no longer In the vibrant phases of economic survival , how can the 
region sustain Its recent success? More Importantly, how can we meet the 
complex challenges of Intense International economic competition? Economies 
capable of fostering a resourceful and fie. ^ble workforce that utilize swiftly 
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chinging advanced technologies In an efficient and effective aanner are those 
thet win Met this challenge. The result: There are new demands on our 
corporations. govemoRnts and institutions of higher education. A 
well-educated workforce has been and will be the primary advantage. 

The New England Board of Higher Education's Regional Project on the 
filobal Ecoiio^/ and Higher Education was established in 1987. Through several 
background papers, a region-wide survey of corporate, education and government 
leaders, and publication of reports in Connection . New England's Journal of 
Higher Education and Economic DevelopMent, over the last two years, the NEBHE 
staff have analyzed new weys for the region's higher education coomunity to 
join in partnership with New England businesses and governments to meet the 
global economic challenge. A case study* review explores initiatives that 
have been devised to address this issue. And finally, based upon this review, 
recommendations have been made to close the gap between actual and potential 
strategies devised to enhance New England's competiveness in cdmaerce, 
industry and technological innovation. What follows is a sunmary of the 
issues as they pertain generally to the region and more specifically to the 
state of Maine. 

The underlying premise of this project is that competition on a global 
basis, though not significantly different from competition at home, is a far 
more complex and demanding challenge. As New England continues to move from 
«n industrial econoi^y to a knowledge-intensive economy based upon emerging 
advanced technologies and sophisticated services, we are entering an era 
highly dependent upon skilled human capital development. For this reason 
alone, institutions of higher education will become key players in regional 
initiatives to meet the global economic imperatives. 



The irarld economy, not th« doaestlc econoniy, will grow significantly over 
tJfe next several decades. New England's strong state and regional econonles 
Mist be nurtured so they are well -positioned to take advantage of available 
worldwide Markets. The global market p^ace requires an understanding of the 
strengths of each state's economy In an International context and the 
Interstate and national context which each will address In the decade ahead. 

There are two underlying Issues which the New England states mst address 
with fresh policy Initiatives «nd subsequent actions In order to meet the 
challenges of International economic realities: 



• During the era of transformation from an Industrial to a 
knowledge-Intensive economy, human capital development has been the 
key to meeting the International economic challenge. Therefore, both 
the nation and New England continue to require high-quality higher 
education. Both short-term and lonj-term higher education 
InltUtlves must be stateglcally developed. The accurate response 
will require In-depth collaboration among business, education and 
government organizations.. 

• As many U.S. markets mature. International markets are beginning to 
grow. ^The world economy will experience greater levels of growth 
than the domestic econoiiy over the next few decades. New England 
Industries must adapt to this change If the regional economy Is to 
continue to expand. 
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II. mryg'g prrMmyy ^ ^ IMTERMATIONAL COMTEXT 



Fortign Investmit In Niltw 

In the last year, the level of foreign Investnent In the United States 
has sparked concern. But studies by regional and national economists suggest 
that to date the Impact is relatively smII both In New England and In the 
nation. The 1nvest«ent by foreign-owned coi^anles that has occurred has auded 
diversity to local economies. This Is a strength for New England over the 
long tena. i„ ^ny case, as global trade increases, foreign 1nvesti»nt In the 
United States and by U.S. flnas In other nations Is very likely to continue 
Increasing. 

In Maine, however, foreign Investment may be cause for greater concern 
than It is in other New England states. Ei«ploy«,ent by foreign-owned companies 
represents 5.9 percent of total employment, a larger share than in the other 
states of the region. (See Table 1.) 

Maine holds another distinction related to foreign investment. In 1985 
(the most recent year for which data is available), foreign affiliates owned 
more acres of land in Maine than in any other state. In addition, Maine 
ranked Gth in employment by foreign affiliates per 1.000 population, but 
ranked 45th in the actual number of foreign affiliates with property, plant 
and equipment in the state. 
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TABLE 1 

Foreign G^)lQyMnt In New England: 1986 
(niMbers In thousands) 







Ea4>1oiyMnt In 


Percent In Foreign 




Non-fani EliployMnt* 

(1) 


Foreign Coa^Mnles-t* 
(2) 


Owned Conpanles** 


CT 


1.267.0 


50.7 


4.0t 


NE 


367.0 


21.7 


5.9t 


NA 


2,390.0 


76.7 


3.2X 


NH 


399.0 


16.7 


4.2X 


RI 


359.0 


11.2 


3.1t 


VT 


185.0 


7.0 


3.8X 


NE 


4.965.0 


184.1 


3.7 



*'nie govemMnt and financial sectors were reaoved fron total nonfam 
ei^>lQiyMnt for coapatablllty purposes with non-bank coopaoy affiliates data. 



'*tl.S. OepartMnt of CoNMrce data for non-bank foreign company affiliates 

**F1 spires In Coluwi (2) as percent of those In Coluwi (1) 

Note: Figures nay not add up to totals due to rounding 

Source: Uentrup. Hans J.. "Foreign Ownership Has Only Mild Impact." New 
England Business. December 1988; and U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. 1988. 
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Numfacturtd Exports: Thtlr Za^act 

The United States experienced flat growth In experts from 1981 through 
1986, while Inport rates grew at approxliMtely 7.5 percent per year. The 
nation saw nodest l^iroveMnt In exports, beginning In early 1987. By 
■ld-1987, ^rlcan exports were surging and continued to do so throughout 
1988. Although continued strength In 1^>orts has prevented significant 
1^>roveMnt to the trade balance, the U.S. trade deficit by Septenber, 1988. 
shrank to Its lowest level in three years. 

The current export boo« has been attributed. In part, to a weakened U.S. 
dollar, yet mny econoalsts note other Inportant factors. These factors 
include: continued vitality In service exports (the trade balance for the 
service sector was In the black even when overall deficits were at record 
highs, but projections for 1988 suggest the service sector has lost strength), 
a new eaphasls by the nation's exporters on naklng quality products and 
developing leadlng^ge technology, the return hone of some manufacturing that 
had been shifted to nations with lower labor costs, and the relative strength 
of foreign economies, particularly Japan's and Europe's, that are able to 
absorb U.S. exports both now and In the forseeable future. 

Still, exporting has not come naturally to U.S. companies. In 1987, 
exports represer i only 5.4 percent of U.S. 6NP, compared with 26 percent of 
Vest Genuity's GhP, 25 percent of Canada's, and 10.5 percent of Japan's. 

The United States has long been considered the world's richest market, 
and U.S. businesses have established a frame of reference that generally ends 
at the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The breadth of the domestic market has 
left U.S. businesses relatively Ignorant of foreign cultures, languages and 
markets. Now, we must expand our International awareness. 

IS 



Dollar Vtlut of Nuwfacturod Exports 

Now England holds a unique position In the United States In tenis of 
export Industries. And the state of Maine holds a unique position within the 
region. 

New England's Manufactured exports totaled $20.9 billion In 1986, 15.5 
percent aore than In 1984. The region's largest exporting Industries Included 
non-«1ectr1ca1 MChlnery. electronics, transportation equlpiaent, scientific 
Instnaents, and fabricated aetals. These five Industries accounted for 
approxlaately 71 percent of the value of the region's Manufactured exports. 

Non-el ectrlcal Machinery, the region's largest Industry, totaled $5.5 
billion In 1986, alMOSt 20 percent above the 1984 level. Twelve percent of 
the dollar value of the nation's total exports In this Industry were Made In 
New England. 

The region's exports of electronic equlpnent were valued at $4.1 billion, 
approxiMately 32 percent above the 1984 level. This Industry accounted for 
9.6 percent of the electronics Industry's total dollar exports nationwide. 
Scientific InstruMonts exported froM New England ranked fourth In total dollar 
value. However, New England's export o' scientific InstruMonts represents 
alMOSt 15 percent of the value of iV scientific Instrunents exported froro the 
United States. 

Maine's five leading exports In the dollar value of shlpMents were paper 
products, electronics equlpMont, luaber and wood products, leather products, 
and non-electrical Machinery (See Table 2). The value of leather Industry 
exports Increased substantially froM 1984 to 1986, as did the value of exports 
by the food-products Industry, which nearly doubled. Leather's ranking rose 
froM Sth to 4th, and food products from 10th to 7th. 
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Value of Top Ten Itamificturlng Industries In Maine: 1984 
(In Billions of dollars) 



IHDUSTRY 



1986 
VALUE 



1984 
VALUE 



PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
ELECTRIC AND ELECTRONIC E( 
LIMBER AND MOOD PRODUCTS 



308.9 
254.9 
190.5 
150.3 
120.3 
55.4 
46.4 
39.7 
36.1 
25.3 



$288.1 
251.3 
189.9 
85.7 
93.2 
47.8 
24.5 
37.8 
30.2 
27.9 



LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 



NONHUCTRICAL MACHINERY 
TEXTILE NIU PRODUCTS 



FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 



FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 




'xnoustnes are nswo in Highest to lowes t In order of the \m do l lar va l ue 

!n real dollars, paper Is the largest export industry. But the paper 
Industry ranked 10th In terns of what share of total production was exported, 
suggesting that acre of this Industry's products renain In the United States. 
By the latter Measure, electronic equlpnent, chemicals and allied products, 
and non-electrical OMchlnery rank first throught third. More than 40 percent 
of the value of electronics, alnost 34 percent of the value of chemical 
products and 25 percent of the value of non-electrical engineering Industries 
were exports. Lumber, which was ranked fourth In terms of Its value as a 
percent of total shipments, dropped to seventh. Whereas 17.1 percent of all 
Iwber shipments was exported for further processing In 1984. only 15.8 
percent were exported In 1986. suggesting that relatively more processing Is 
being done In the United States. (See Table 3.) 
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TABLE 3 

The Value of Manufactured Exports 
as a Percent of Total Shlpnents by Industry: 
Maine A the U.S.: 1984 and 1986 



1986 1984 



IndustOf* 


Maine 


United 


Maine 


United 




States 




SUtes 


E1#c^Hc and Electronic E'^loMnt 


40.1 




36.9 


"18.2 


ChMlcals and All lad Products 


33.9 


17.4 


31 .2 


16.6 


Nachlnarv. axcaot Elactrlcal 


25.0 


22.8 


20.4 


21.5 


Laathar and Laathar Products 


21 .3 


8.8 


10.2 


6.8 


InstruMfits and Related Products 


16.0 


16.5 


12.7 


15.4 


Misc. Manufacturing Industries 


15.9 


8.2 


15.5 


7.4 


LiHter and Mood Products 


15.8 


8.8 


17.1 


8.3 


Rubber and Misc. Plastics Products 


11.9 


13.0 


10.0 


n.7 


Textile Mill Products 


10.4 


8.2 


9.6 


7.4 


Paper and Allied Products 


10.1 


12.0 


8.9 


10.6 


Fabricated Metal Products 


9.7 


12.9 


12.0 


11.6 


Food and Kindred Products 


5.0 


5.0 


2.8 


4.8 


Printing and Publishing 


3.6 


4.3 


3.0 


4.2 


Stone, C1^, and Glass Products 


2.3 


7.3 


2.0 


7.2 


Furniture and Allied Products 


2.3 


2.8 


2.0 


2.7 


Apparel and Other Textile Products 


2.1 


3.6 


2.4 


3.0 


Petroleum and Coal Products 


1.6 


9.1 


1.5 


7.8 


Prlaary Metal Industries 


0.0 


23.3 


0.0 


19.5 


Transportation Equipment 


0.0 


13.6 


0.0 


12.8 


Tobacco Products 


0.0 


12.1 


0.0 


14.6 



All Industries 13.8 13.0 12.2 11.9 



'''Industries are listed In order of size (exports as percentage of total 
Industries) In the state of Maine. 

Note: Includes employment In the manufacture of goods that become components 
of other goods that are exported 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Annual Survey of Manufactures. Origin of 
Exports of Manufactured Products . 1984 and 1986, Tables 4a ano 5a. 
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ApproxiMttly 6.7 ptrctnt of tht r«9lon's txporttd Mnufactured goods and 
.5 ptrctnt of tht nation's art Mdt In Nalnt. Aluost 14 ptrcont of all 
Mtint's products, slightly tore than tht U.S. avtrage In 1986, Mtre exported 
to foreign nations. (Set Table 4) 
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Ek^loiyMiit RtUttd tc NinufMturtd Exports 

Throughout New England, export-related Industries accounted for over 
350,900 Jobs In 1986, 12.5 percent aore than In 1984. Approximately 208,600 
of these Jobs were In manufacturing Industries, which directly produced the 
exports, while 142,300 were In export-related Jobs In Industries Including 
transport:: t1 on, coMnunlcatlons, agriculture and business services (these same 
Industries also export). Although New England Is hone to only 5 percent of 
the nation's population. It accounts for almost 8 percent of U.S. 
export -related employment. In addition. New Englanders hold 9 percent of all 
U.S. export-related manufacturing Jobs. (See Figure 1 for more detail on 
manufacturing employment) 

Employmmt ReliUd to nanufacturwd Exports: 1986 




CT rf MA NH Rl VT 



Nolo: InckidM omploymont in th« irMnuracture of goods and sorvtcts 
that art coinpooants of othar goodi that ara oxportad. 

Sourca: U.S. Duraau of tha Cansus, Annual Survt y of Mamifacluras. Origin of Exports 
ornanufacturad ProducU. 1986. TabI* 2a. 
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In 1986, Niint Industries accounted for 6 percent of New England's export 
•^ployMnt. Hith approxiMtely 18,800 export-related Jobs In 1984, Maine 
Industries lost far fewer export-related Jobs (4 percent) fro» 1980 to 1984 
coapared both to the region (7.1 percent), as well as the nation (15 
percent). For this reason, Maine's ranking for toUl export-related 
e^loyaent aaong all states rose fro* 28th In 1980 to 22nd In 1984. This 
suggests that even though the nuri>er of enployees Is smII (only 3.6 percent 
of total civilian epployaent), Mi^y of those Industries which did export were 
able to susUIn strong sales and eaployaent under the adverse conditions of a 
strong U.S. dollar In 1984. By 1986, enployMnt grew to 21,000, alaost 17 
percent over the 1984 level. (See Table 5 below) 



TMLC s 



In TliouMBdt 



As NrcMt of Total 



Area 


1980 


1964 


1986 


1980 


1984 


1986 


1980 


COWMCtlCUt 


105.8 


96.9 


107.3 


6.7 


6.0 


6.5 


1 


MafM 


19.5 


18.8 


21.0 


4.2 


3.6 


4.0 


28 


Nassachusttts 


151.4 


144.9 


160.9 


5.5 


5.0 


5.5 


11 


Nov Haapthlrt 


23.0 


21.6 


26.0 


5.4 


4.5 


5.2 


13 


RlMda Island 


25.4 


19.1 


21.5 


5.9 


4.3 


4.3 


5 


VtnNdt 


11.2 


11.1 


14.2 


4.7 


4.4 


5.1 


20 


Maw England 


336.3 


312.6 


3S0.9 


5.5 


5.0 


5.5 




Unltad Statas 


4.808.3 


4,096.7 


4.576.6 


4.8 


3.8 


4.1 
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1984 

1 

22 

3 

8 
11 

9 
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C 
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This bodts Mil for Maine Industries todcy because the U.S. dollar's 
decllnt provides a favorable envlronMnt for exports. Moreover, m»ny 
econoalsts believe the value of the dollar trill be Mintalned at current or 
iQMtr levels for at least the next three years. In addition, as previously 
suggested, econoalsts believe the current export surge was caused by several 
factors other than a weaker dollar. 

New ERglmd THde Wth Canada 

State and regional pollcy-MkIng Is haapered by a lack of tlaely U.S. 
data on 1^>orts and exports. Although U.S. Bureau of the Census data provide 
descriptive Inforaatlon about eaployaent In export Industries and the value of 
their products, the data Is old, and little Is known about the current 
scenario. In addition, little Is known about the linport side of the trade 
equation at the state level . 

The Canadian Govemaent, on the other hand, provides data on 
laport/export trade aaong all the Canadian provinces and U.S. states within 
three aonths of the close of each calendar year. Inforaatlon on trade over 
tiae between Canada and Maine Is crucial because a large portion of Maine's 
exports are destined for Canadian provinces. 

The Canadian Consulate located In Boston provided 1987 figures for the 
following analysis. Including the following table (Table 6) which shows that 
although exports frua Maine to Canada Increased slightly froa 1986 to 1987, 
the negative balance of trade also Increased significantly because Canadian 
exports to Maine Increased by alaost 30 percent. 




TAILE 6 

Nw England Stttt Tradt wltli Canada: 1966 and 1987 
(In ■llllons of U.S. dollars) 



Note: Figurts a^y not add up duo to rounding 
Sourct 





laports fro 
CiMdi 


1986 

■ ExDorts to Tradt 
Canada Balanct 


1987 

U^orts f roa Exports to 
Canada Canada 


Tradt 
Balanct 


1987 ovtr 1986 
% IncrMM In 
Exports to 
C«Mdi 


CT 


860.4 


830.7 -19.7 


829.1 


823.7 


-5.4 




IC 


7W.4 


256.6 -509.8 


995.3 


262.8 


-732.5 


2.4» 


Nl 


2,386.6 


1,462.8 -695.8 


2,706.4 


1.773.9 


-932.5 


21.31 


IM 


310.9 


128.4 -124.6 


244.6 


139.0 


-156.1 


11.51 


U 


46S.0 


128.4 -336.6 


244.6 


139.0 


-105.W 


8.3S 


n 


802.0 


190.4 -611.6 


1.034.2 


367.8 


-f i.4 


93. 2t 1 


m 


S.S53.3 


3.055.2 -2,498.1 


6,173.4 


3.574.9 


>2598.5 


17.01 



i: Statistics Canada. "Doustic Exports/Imrts to/froa tUt Unittd States 

irSlSd'cSin '2?iL<!!T!r^ S ?• C;n.-i« Con*Sll;S:1o'2n?HA); 
m» England Comcil. Tht U.S.-Canada Frtt Tradt AgrttMnt: A study of 
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Total tr«de b«tMten Maine and Canada consisted of 75 percent shlpnents 
froa Canada In 1986 and 74 percent In 1987. 

A 1986 coaprehenslve trade profile for Nalne and Canada was prepared by 
the Northeast-Mi iiMest Institute for the New England Council can be found In 
the Appendix. 

The New England Council report suggests the U.S. -Canada Free Trade 
AgreeMnt (FTA) will benefit the New England region overall. Tlie Ma1-4( 
economy Is 'expected to benefit significantly froi the FTA as a result of 
stabilization of Canadian electricity supplies which could enable the state to 
attract new Industry. Well-established existing Industries such as 
electronics, te1eco«Mn1cat1ons products, and industrial nachlne^ will benefit 
because tariffs will be eliminated. Maine Is geographically positioned to 
take advantage of expanded trade, as long as Industrialists In the state are 
properly educated about the specific benefits they stand to gain from 
expanding their exports. 

Likewise, the Integration of the Comnon Market economies of Western 
Europe Into a single continental econoiay In 1992 could provide greater 
opportunities for International trade If American businesses prepare now. 

Because the U.S. export boom started In mid-1987 and continued through 
1988, the 1988 Canadian data should prove most Interesting. NEBHE staff will 
obtain and analyze this 1988 data as It becomes available, and Incorporate It 
Into briefing materials for Maine legislative leaders later this year. 

Potential Export Growth Among New England Small Businesses 

Over the past 10 y^^rs, small businesses have been viewed as a key source 
of the nation's Innovation ana Jobs. New i ^land Is unique among U.S. regions 
in that It Is dominated by man> small advanced-technology companies rather 
then large corporations. Data recently released by the U.S. Small Business 



MMnlstritlon (SBA) show that smII and Mdlua-slzed flms Mke up 
•pproxiMttly 97 iitrctnt of til flnw In New England and In Maine. It may be 
New England's saall businesses that provide the greatest potential for growth 
In regional exports. 

Etaployaent In New England snail businesses Increased 25 percent from 1976 
to 1984; and small businesses provided 50 percent of all Jobs in the region 
from 1982 to 1986. 

The SBA estimates that 11,000 small businesses In the leading export 
Industries of the nation have the capacity to export, but are not yet actively 
doing so. One reason: Small businesses face special challenges as exporters. 

Firms with fewer than 20 employees often find exporting virtually 
1^»oss1b1e. Th^ usually lack professional expertise In overseas markets. 
Obstacles Include: foreign languages, time zones, taxes, regulations. 
International licenses and patent considerations, tariffs, custjms Inspection, 
laws, transportation and distribution systems, and varying cultural business 
practices. 

Likewise, small businesses often lack the capital to sustain export 
operations through nertods when the dollar's value Is high relative to the 
currency of the Importing nstlon. Although small businesses have lower levels 
of working caplUI than large corporations, they Incur high overhead costs 
when beginning the endeavor. To make matters worse, export financing Is very 
difficult to obtain, particularly for first-timers. And small businesses are 
often viewed as greater risks for financing. 

NoR«tr<e1ess, New England small businesses do dominate the 
advanced-technological Industries that hold the greatest potential for export 
trade expansion. These small enterprises hold the key to expanding state 
econcalcs through exporting, and It behooves the region to nurture them. 



Flwd^ms/ riic o — ndatfons 

A review of the Maine econony In an International context suggests great 
prrjilse, as well as cer^ln key conslderatlors for Meeting the challenge of 
International econonic coapetltlveness. 



e U.S. citizens. In general, suffer from International myopia, and Most 
lack a basic understanding of International Issues. Basic skills of 
entry-level ciplfliyees are ofV«n not as high as basic skills of 
en^->level e^tloyees In othfir develojMd nations. This hinders our 
ability to be econoalcally co^»et1t1vt In world Markets. Through 
attention to cunrlculuM, higher education can foster long-teni strategies 
to help the region address this Issue. 

e Although both New England and the state of Maine hold their own In the 
U.S. Intematlonil trade arena, the degree of InvolveMent Is sMall. Only 
4 percent of Maine's and 5.5 percent of New England's eMployMent was 
export-related In 1986. Strategies Must be designed to nurture 
Industrial expansion In an International context. 

e At the regional and state levels a large nuaber of sHall flms are a 
doMlnant econoMic force, and these SMall businesses have certain 
coapetltlve features that Make theM well -suited for International trade. 
But on the whole, the degree to which theiy are Involved In International 
trade Is MinlMal. The higher-education coMunlty* govemMent and 
trade-related organizations can work together to devise short- and 
long-tem solutions to the particular probleMs sMall businesses face as 
they approach the International arena. 

e U.S. data regarding the International econoalc position of the states and 
their Industries Is terribly outdated at the tiMe of Its release. Steps 
should be taken to generate better data on a More tiMely basis to aid 
state and regional poHcyMakers In developing the International 
diMenslons of their econoMles. 



III. International Trade Prograas In Maine 



Strategies to enhance International economic competitiveness alreatly have 
been Initiated at multiple levels. National, regional, state and local 
Initiatives have been designed by governments, businesses and trade 
associations, as well as Institutions of higher education. Although the 
projects vary widely, they generally aim to bolster economic development so 
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that «n overall coapetltlve advantage can be sustained, op they specifically 
proMte International trade. 

While large corporations generally have the financial and human resources 
to devise and sustain their own unique strategies for enhancing International 
trade, saall and Mdluieslze flms may lack both resources and be dependent 
upon other organizations for counseling, training, data analysis and Market 
research, financial assistance, opportunities to attend trade shows and other 
services. A wide variety of such services are available to these snail er 
businesses. 

Federal Trade Resources 

On the federal level. International trade programs are sponsored by 10 
agencies: the Agency for International Development, the departments of 
Agriculture, Coinerce, State and Education, th« Exno: t- Import Bank, the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation, the SBA, the Trade and Development 
Program and the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative. 

A recent publication of the SBA Is a must for all regional organizations 
as well as state agencies, business and trade associations and Institutions of 
higher education that provide International trade counseling or technical 
assistance. 

^« SBA's Exporter's Guide t o Federal Resources for Small Business (1988) 
outlines the multitude of federal programs designed to provide financial 
and/or technical support to U.S. companies seeking entry Into or expansion In 
International markets. It Is an excellent resource for Maine's small and 
medium-sized fins and for those advising them on the export process. 

TWO federal agencies Involved In International trade deserve special 
attention. They are the Department of Commerce's International Trade 
Administration (ITA) and the SBA. 



Tkt InttrmtloMl Trtds Mirtnlstratlon 

ITA, established In 1980 to proaote world trade, Is the official U.S. 
govenaent organization coordinating all Issues concerning trade development. 
International econoalc policy and programs In the area of International 
coMMrce and Import administration. 

Two of ITA's four offices are charged with Increasing export awareness 
and stimulating the export of goods and services. These offices provide 
Individual export counseling, sponsor trade missions and fairs, develop 
catalog and video catalog exhibitions, provide electronic Information or 
foreign sales leads, and conduct conferences and seminars to help companies 
enter new markets. Through ITA, last year 2,800 firms participated in 142 
overseas trade fairs and missions reaching almost 5 million prospective 
buyers, agents and distributors. Projects are generally coordinated with 
local offices of the SBA, state agencies and area trade associations. ITA has 
48 offices In the United States, as well as posts In more than 120 foreign 
countries. 

Maine's ITA office Is managed by the Boston District office, but certain 
ITA staff are located In Maine. Their proximity to the Maine World Trade 
Association, the state's Department of Economic and Community Development and 
the SBA office provide a valuable opportunity for greater coordination of 
efforts In Maine. ITA's biweekly publication, called Business /America. Is 
must reading for state and local leaders Involved in International trade 
development as well as for current and future exporters. 



Sknll Business AcMnlstratlon 

The SBA offers a multitude of services for the small -business person, as 
well as for the Individuals contemplating the creation of a small business 
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enterprise. Marv SBA services are delivered locally through coordination with 
colleges and universities. Mhlle sone SBA services are designed ♦o assist 
SMll businesses with aanageaent In general, others are specifically geared 
toward providing International trade assistance, both financial and technical. 

SBA's Saall Business Institutes (SBIs) offer free guidance and 
assistance to snail businesses. The SBIs are staffed by college seniors and 
graduate business adnlnl strati on students (for acadenlc credit) and their 
faculty advisors under SBA guidance. SBIs are located at Husson College, 
Thoaas College, and the University of Maine's canpuses, both at Orono and 
Presque Isle. 

Siall Business Development Centers (SBDCs) draw upon federal, state and 
local govennent resources, as well as the private sector and ur,1vers{t1es to 
provide sMll businesses with nanagement and technical assistance, counseling 
and practical training. SBDCs In Maine are coordinated by the University of 
Southern Maine's School of Business Adilnlstratlon. SBDC satellite offices 
are located at the Androscoggin Valley Council of Governments (Auburn), 
Coastal Enterprises, Inc. (Miscasset), Eastern Maine Development Corporation 
(Bangor), North Kennebec Regional ?lann1ng Coonlsslon (Winslow), Northern 
Maine Regional Planning Connlsslon (Caribou), Southern Kennebec Planning and 
Development Council (Augusta) and the University of Maine at Machlas. 

Of all SBA programs, the International Trade Counseling and Training 
P'"og'"«" Is the most specifically related to International trade. Established 
In the 1970$, this program's Impact Is Increasing rapidly as the states 
grapple with International trade Issues. This program provides one-time free 
legal advice for small- and medium-sized firms that are new to exporting, as 
well as counseling and financial assistance for managers of small businesses 
considering entry Into International markets or expanding current export 
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optratlons. Much of this activity Is Managed by the SBA's Business 
Otvelopaent staff and coordinated with the Oepartaent of CoMwrce's 
International Trade AAilnl strati on. 

RHleMl Xnltfatim 

Certain regional organizations are Involved In pronotlng International 
trade by New England businesses. They Include the Saall Business Association 
of New England, Nassport's Trade Oeve1op«ent Unit and the International 
Business Center of New England. 

SmII Business Association of New England 

SBANE, a «Miber organization for smII businesses In the region Maintains 
an International traie conlttee, called SINTRAC, which aeets monthly to 
discuss probleas and Issues pertinent to exporting. This coMrittee's 36 
■enbers are drawn froa snail businesses that are already exporting, as well as 
representatives of the U. S. Oepartaent of CoMerce, SBA, and appropriate 
state offices throughout New England. The state of Maine Is represented by 
Daniel Marra, president of the Maine World Trade Association. SINTRAC Members 
also Include representatives of a saall nuMber of business organizations 
serving the International trade conMunlty. 

SINTRAC projects Include training prograas In export adMlnl strati on 
(co-sponsored with the International Business Center of New England), and 
export dialogue prograMS Involving chief executive officers who are 
experienced In foreign trade and willing to share their experience In 
Marketing and distribution, and their relationships with bankers, agents, 
brokers and freight forwarders. In 1989, SBANE' s annual New England Business 
Conference, for the first tlae, will Include an International trade component, 
idth ^neral sessions on International trade, selling products ovtrseas. 
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flninclng Intepnitlonil buslntss, developing International Joint ventures, the 
U.S.-CaiMda Free Trade Agreeaent and the European CoMunlty In 1992. The 
International component 1$ likely to becoae a permnent part of the annual 
Meeting. 

Nisspoit 's Trade OevelopMiit Unit 

For mart than a decade, the Trade Oevelopaent Unit of Massport has 
provided referrals, research, larketlng assistance and general guidance to 
saall and nedluM-slzed New England aanufacturers seeking to begin exporting or 
expand current export operations. Each year, Massport assists more than 100 
f1r«$ through mricet research and analysis of products and countries. Massport 
also sponsors trade shows, trade Missions and business Meetings,, and provides 
general Infonutlon on International business and export opportunities. In 
addition, for coMpanles doing Market research, Massport operates an 
International business library located at the World Trade Center In Boston. 
Uhlle the Majority of Massport' s clientele Is based In Massachusetts, 10 
percent to 25 percent Is drawn froM the reMalnIng five He.i England states. 
Massport Maintains International trade offices In London and Tokyo. 



The Kntematfonal Business Center of Mew England 

Established In 1956, the International Business Center of New England 
sponsors seMlnars and prograMS for businesses Interested In International 
trade. The center coordinates Its efforts with other regional organizations, 
as well as those serving the Greater Boston area. 



Other Regional PrograMS 

Several other regional organizations have provided policy studies and 
data analysis; others have coordinated workshops, seMlnars and Meetings 
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rtlattd to tht Issut of Inttrmtlonal econoalc co^)et1t1veness. These Include 
the New England Board of Higher Education, the New England Caucus of State 
Legislators, the New England Council and the New England Governor's 
Association. 

A Key Prograa 

Regional, state and local econovic developaent groups, worklnp with 
regional offices of the federal goverraNnt, have designed an Inportant prograi 
In conjunction with rsven area colleges and universities, which Is based on a 
prototype designed by the Uharton School of Business at the University of 
Pennsylvania and Is slallar to a UMASS/Aiherst progrui that has served the 
business conwnltles of central and western Massachusetts for aore than five 
years. 

Krtm as BEST (Boston's Export Strategy Teaa), this cooperative effort by 
Boston-area graduate business schools Is designed to help local companies 
Identify and develop strategies to capture foreign Markets for their r^roducts 
or services. BEST Mty serve as a prototype for Initiatives by colleges, 
universities and locdl econonic developaent and trade organizations serving 
specific regions within each New England state. (See Appendix for sone 
details about BEST) 

Stat«-Uvel Strategies In Maine 

Given Its size In terns of population and personal wealth, Maine Is very 
progressive In Matters of International trade. There are several reasons: 
First, because Maine borders two Canadian provinces and Is close to others, an 
Interest In nurturing Industries to export goods and services has evolved 
naterally. Ulth populations that are vastly larger than Maine's, the 
easternHi»st provinces of Canada offer great potential as a Market for the 
stete's goods and services. In addition, Maine currently has a substantial 
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trade dtflclt with Canada which Is cause for concern by governaent leaders and 
Industrialists alike. Finally, because Maine's population, while snail. Is 
geographically dispersed and diverse both econoMlcally and culturally, state 
leaders have experience devising prograns to cope with varying Issues. 

Many of Maine's progress, though not funded at high levels, have 
effectively Uken advantage of existing organizational Infrastructure. The 
prograns benefit fro* a great deal of Inforaal networking and cooperation, and 
because aany of the prograas are new— sone were Initiated In the late 1970s, 
but aost In the late 1980s— they are not hamtrung by bureaucratic traditions 
that In soM states nake new and Innovative approaches difficult to generate. 

The Maine Oevelopaent Foundation 

The state's role In economic development was boosted significantly In 
1977 by an act of the Legislature which created the Maine Development 
Foundation (MDF). a private, non-profit statewide development corporation 
which promotes economic growth by addressing long-term Issues affecting the 
Maine economy. 

The MDF Is supported by the Maine Legislature and several state agencies, 
as well as businesses and municipalities. Much of MDF's work Involves 
building public-private partnerships at the local, state and regional levels. 
Among MDF creations: The first venture capital corporation (Maine Capital 
Corporation) funded by the legislature at $1 million In 1980 and now valued at 
$14 million through contributions by other sources; the Maine World Trade 
Association, established in 1980; and the Maine Science and Technology 
Cowlsslon. established in 1985 and officially designated as a state 
government agency In 1988. 

MDF's programs include the Institute on the Maine Economy , a project 
designed to educate legislators and business leaders about Maine's changing 
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•COMMV. In addition to Issuing britflngs on critical econonlc developnent 
Issuts and sponsoring local and s^tatewlda foruK on econonlc Issues, the 
Institute his forged a notable progran of regional econonlc tours of 
businesses for legislators. Again, higher education plays a key role. These 
touf«— about three a year~1nc1ude visits to public and private educational 
Institutions. And a general econoalc data book, as well as briefing 
Mterlals, are prepared for the Institute's basic annual prograa for 
legislators uni business leaders by staff of the University of Southern 
Heine's Center for Research and Advanced Study and the State's Planning Office. 

In 1984, NOF established an Educati on-1 n-ResI dence program which places 
secondary and post-secondary teachers In Maine businesses for six to eight 
weeks during the suMer to gain Insight Into cireer opportunities for students 
and to Increase understanding of the educational skills that businesses want 
froH their e^)1oyees. 

Finally, In 1988, KDF created the Maine Aspirations Coapact to provide 
opportunldes for business leaders and educators to work together forging 
loca. Initiatives alaed at raising the expectations. Improving the academic 
perfoHMnce and expanding the educational, career and vocational choices of 
eleaentary- and secondary-school students. For exaaple. In Aroostook County, 
19 students froa three high schools participated In an educational enrichment 
program at the University of New England In Biddeford. Financial support for 
this project came from area businesses. 

MDF programs take a broad-based approach to economic development and 
Incorporate the Importance of education at all levels. They also promote 
long-term strategies to make the state more competitive In an International 
context. 
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MilM Scftnct and Technology Ca«rtss1on 

Once an MOF prograa and now a sute-level agency, the Maine Science and 
Technology CoMlsslon. with approxlaately $1 ■llilon In funding in 1989, Is 
establishing two Centers for Scientific Innovation as consortia anong 
businesses and the academic comnlty. This plan to nurture existing 
technological strengths In the state's economy now focuses on three Mjor 
areas: the aquaculture Industry, aetals and electronic Manufacturing and 
biotechnology. In addition, the Conlsslon Is establishing a research 
excellence partnership program with funding fro* the National Science 
Foundation. 
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Joint Standlns Court ttee on Housing and Econoirtc DevelopMnt 

Hithin the Legislature, a Joint Standing COMlttee on Economic 
Oevelopwnt was created In 1985. This co»1ttee. recently reauthorized. Is 
now known as the Joint Standing CoMrittee on Housing and Econonlc 
DevelopMnt. In 1988. Its work focused on the Impact of global competition on 
the state's economy. In 1987. a CoMlttee study of the 14 regional economies 
of Maine assessed the Impact foreign trade and Investment had upon the state 
and Its sub-state economies. This resulted In a major policy analysis 
completed by the Legislature's Office of Policy and Legal Analysis In November 
1988. The policy analysis Is discussed below. 

The Legislature's policy paper, entitled Study of the Impact of 
International Trade on Maine and the Poten tial Qpoortunltles Available to the 
State, addressed the Impact of International trade on the Maine economy, as 
well as the adequacy of state policies aimed at encouraging the private sector 
to compste effectively In an International envlronrcent. 

The paper Includes revleirs of U.S. trade :1es. International trade 
policies, and the U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agre jient's potential Impact, as well 
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•s the nttds of Maine's private sector flms. Also Included are the results 
of a IS-state survey of program designed to enhance International trade. 
This coaprehenslve report recoaends five pieces of legislation to assist the 
state In evaluating and enhancing Its International Aconoalc position. All 
the legislation calls for specific Involveaent of existing organizations. 
Including Institutions of higher education, state agencies and authorities and 
trade organizations. Legislation was expected to be filed 1.i February 1989. 

IntermttoMl Trade Inltlatlvts 

A broad spectrua of state-level programs In Maine have strong Interests 
In International trades. The Maine-Canadian Legislative Advisory Office works 
with legislators, as well as both state and federal state agency staff, the 
governor's office, and university professors to keep the« Inforaed about 
current developnents In the provinces of Canada. Oeveloponnts related to 
public utilities, transportation, the envlrorawnt, fish and wildlife and 
International trade are shared on a regular basis. The office was originally 
established In the 1970s In the governor's office, but Is now permanently 
housed In the Legislature. 

In addition, the governor has made International trade a priority for his 
aMnlstratlon, and serves on an federal advisory committee for International 
trade with Canada. 

A New Initiative 

The recently formed Department of Economic and Coamiunlty Development 
(DECD) has been charged with managing the state's International connerce, but 
Its funding Is limited. Among other things, the department will oversee 
existing contractual arrangements the state has entered with the Maine World 
Trade Association to promote International trade. The Maine World Trade 
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AssocHtlon 1$ aMiibershlp organization which assists local co«pan1es 
1nttr«$ted In exporting, Importing or developing Joint ventures abroad. This 
kind of contractual arrangcMnt provides a way for states to assist with the 
prow)t1on of International trade, while taking advantage of established 
organizational structures. In addition, such arrangeaents facilitate the 
exchange of ideas between public officials and the businesses for whoa 
programs are designed. 

Tha DECO was appropriated $600,000 this past year to begin augmenting the 
activities now Mnaged by the Maine World Trade Association, which include 
co-sponsoring catalog shows, trade shows and trade «1ss1ons. following trade 
leads and providing expert counseling, preliminary market research and 
training seminars and managing directories of Maine firms Interested In 
International trade and export. 

The OECO has adopted a sound approach to project development by viewing 
the state's university system as an excellent resource to assist with 
International tra<!e promotion. The focus naturally Is on trade with Canada. 
Under a contractual arrangment. the University of Maine at Orono's 
Canadlan-Aierlcan Center Is completing tvo projects for DECO. The first Is a 
step-by-step guide for small and medluii-slzed businesses Interested In 
exporting to Canada. This guide Is being prepared by an MBA student as a 
special academic project for credit. The second Is an In-depth analysis of 
the 1q)act of the U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreement on the top 20 manufacturing 
Industries of Maine. 

Export information and assistance also Is provided at the regional level 
In Maine through local Chambers of Compierce In the Kennebec Valley, 
Lewlston-Aubum area, and the Oxford Hills Area. 

On a consultant basis, several specialized services are available to 

businesses wishing to txport. They Include: export management and export 

trtding companies that ^-rvs as representatives to manufacturers; 
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Inttnwtlonal tradt consultants; custMS house brokers; International freight 
fonMrders; translation services; and the International departments of banks. 
Most tf these services are located In the Portland area, but sone are also In 
Bangor and Augusta. 

Findings 

Although prograns at the federal and regional levels have been In place 
for soM tiM, those at the state level are relatively new. International 
trade has been considered the federal governMnt's prerogative. But today 
states and wnlclpalltles have fonnilated International trade Initiatives, and 
will Mst likely expand their roles. In the 1990s, the prerogative will be 
theirs. 

Maine, like other states across the nation. Is now bu.^dlng the 
Infrastructure necessary to pro(M>t« International trade. In fact, considering 
Its SMil population and lodest wealth, Maine has been very progressive In 
teras of International trade Initiatives, largely because of Its proximity to 
Canada. 

Many of Maine's progracs, though not funded at high levels, have taken 

advantage of existling organizational Infrastructure. Three types of 

trade-related Initiatives are at wor*k In Maine: 

e Prograas that provide technical assistance and general Infonutlon 
directly to potential export businesses (through trfde Missions and 
shows, counseling, financial assistance, urket research, educational 
workshops, and the like). 

e Policy studies and related projects that focus upon Issues related to 
International trade and econonlc conpetltlveness. 

e An Initiative— now In the developoent stage— to coordinate research, 
developaent and technology transfer In such a way as to nurture young 
Industries In the state through the creation of Centers for Scientific 
Innovation. 



Tabit 7 outllnts fadtral, regional, statt and local prograas that play key 
rolas In N«1n«'s tradt-ralatad snd acononfc developnent activities. This 
table does not Include Institutions of Pdgher Education which will be 
discussed In the following section. 
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1w EnMacliw Iwterwi a eeil lcoibrie T g it 1» Mwn In Halnt.* 
f\^U\n^ieM\ kM^A^*^ ^ IwfafMMoii WloHleUtK $t«dlM/SiHtin« OTd Ptti toalvHt 

^ "-»P^ 



ImtftMt ea the miM tcwoif {S/l# 
IntiriMtlOMl ■MlMit Ceatar (R) 
imreMleMl Trade MrtalitratfM (P) 
Leeal Oiabert ef r— rci (L) 
Nilaa Caaadfaa Mvlaaiy Office (S/L) 

Nilae mrld Tra* AsMclatlM (S/NP) 
jMaort'a Tredt »e«e1opMat Ualt (R) 
SWt't IxieractloMl Trade CoHfttae: 
SUfiMC (R) 

SMII lasliMtt AMnlstratlon (F) 



OMt. of Cemie • CoMiltar DtvtlopMnt (S/A) 



Ccoiwric 



U^fllatlve Office of Policy and Usal Analysis 

Nalae^Canadlaa Advlsoiy Offica (S/L) 
Nw ERflaad ioird of Higher Education (R) 
NiH CRfland CoMncll (R) 
New Eaaland Oevermr's Association (R) 
SUte naming Office (S/A) 



EcowcBic Develo— wt Initiatives 

OepartK'.i of Economic and Cownlty 
Oeveloaeont ($/l») 
Nalae OevelopMat Foundation (S/NP) 
Joint StMdiM Comrittoe on Housing 
and Econoirtc DevolopMnt (SA) 
State Plarnilng Office 



RID Tochnolooy Transf ar 

Na1n« Sclsnso and Tochnology CoMlsslons (S/A) 



*Exe1udts his *r tducatlon Inltlatlvas which art covarad In grtattr detail In the fonowing 
(S/IIp)?Stlta iiiftSflt (S/A)- state Agency; (S/L)-SUte Legislature; 
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Wtconiilitloni 

MalM's short history In dealing with International econonic 
coi^tltlveness and the promotion of International trade Is striking. MEBHE's 
analysis has found eame«t enthusiasm or the parts of those Involved and 
creativity In the strategies they have devised. However, we would like to 
note a few further considerations for the business, government, trade and 
other organizations Involved: 

e The current coordination of activities exists more by chance, than 
design. Those Involved are knowledgeable about each other's prograas. 
However, little planning takes place In order to evaluate collective 
strengths and weaknesses. Monthly or quarterly meetings of the various 
players concerned about International co^Mtltlveness and trade 
pro»t1on would allow for a more synergistic approach to defining 
coMon problems and strategies to solve them. Maine's good start could 
be built on to the benefit of everyone. 

e Although the creation of Maine's Science and Technology Commission Is 
an ImporUnt first step, Maine Is behind many other states In 
addressing problems related to the coordination of research, 
development and technology transfer. Such coordination Is the key to 
nurturing young Industries and providing for the state s long- tern 
economic welfare on both a domestic and International basis. 

e Groups currently Involved In bolstering the state's International trade 
activity have neglected to Include one Important resource until very 
recently. The university system Is Just now beginning to Interact on a 
contractual basis with the Maine Department of Econo^^lc and Co^inlty 
Development to heighten state Involvement In state-specific policy 
studies and technical assistance for Intarnatlonal trade development. 
Although a great deal of Important analysis Is being generated In this 
field by the members of the academic community In Maine, (more detailed 
discussion follows) their findings are being shared within the higher 
education coaminlty on a national basis or with the International trade 
coMunlty. but rarely on a statewide basis. The Involvement of faculty 
In the preparation of economic data for the Maine Institute Is a good 
example of how this valuable resource might more effectively assist the 
state In coping with International trade promotion and more general 
economic development Issues. 

e A great deal of literature outlines the barriers that keep businesses 
from exporting, out a survey assessing which Issues are most critical 
to Maine businesses would be valuable. From such an analysis, a state 
plan with both short- and long-term strategies can be devised. Such a 
plan might assign specific tasks to the different organizations that 
have a role te play In International trade and thereby, create a 
coordinated approach to International trade promotion. 
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IV. HiaP EDMCATIW AM) IliTEfmAnomL ECONOMIC COMPETITIVEMESS 



Becaust New England's econ<MQf Increasingly Is fueled by advanced 
technologies, skilled labor Is critical to continued growth. International 
economic coapetltlon adds to our deaand for a well-educated workforce, 
heightened levels of RID and subsequent technological Innovation. But there 
are signs Indicating we are falling behind our econoiilc competitors In these 
fundanental areas. On a national basis, the facts are disturbing: 



Eitiicatlon and Training 

e Between 20 nllllon and 30 allllon adults In the United States are 
considered functionally Illiterate. 

e Participation and achlevexent by U.S. eleaentary and secondary-school 
students In science and nath lag when coapared with the performance 
of previous years and with the performance of students of other 
nations. Our middle and high school students have scored at or near 
the bottoa on International aath exaas for the last several years. 
In addition, high school graduates In both Japan and Mest Geraar^, 
our aajor coapetltors, are stronger In basic educational skills. 
Henry I. Hhlte, an analyst of Japanese educational policy, suggests 
that Jopanese high school graduates are as well educated as Aaerlcan 
colleoe graduates and that any worker at a Japanese factory can be 
expected to understand statistical aaterlal, work froa complex graphs 
and charts and perfora sophisticated aath. 

e Though we boast that 50 percent of our high school graduates go on 
to college, only 70 percent of U.S. students coaplete high school, 
CQKpared with Japan's 98 percent. "Their bottoa half Is beating our 
bottoa half according to eco!io9lst Lester Thurow. 

e U.S. professional service Industries coaplain about the dearth of 
qualified workers for entry-1()ve1 Jobs usually filled by high school 
graduates. Likewise, U. S. Mnufacturers are finding It difficult to 
recruit workers who can understand robotics and coaputers. 

f An estlaated 75 percent of today's American workforce will need 
retraining by the year 2000. 

e Recent studies suggest that U.S. universities are not turning out 
enough scientists and engineers— particularly at the aaster's and 
doctorate degree levels— to aeet new demand In the leading-edge areas 
of high technology and advanced production systems. The number of 
engineering doctorates decreased from 2,500 in 1970 to 1,280 In 
1985. In addition, only 53 percent of the engineering doctorates 
awarded by U.S. colleges were awarded to U.S. citizens or permanent 
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residents. And, a shortage of top-quality applicants Is expected to 
greet the retirement of a generation of aging science and engineering 
faculty. 

• Top-quality students are being steered toward the lucrative 
professions of finance and law, creating a brain drain In 
Manufacturing Industries. The study of manufacturing processes Is 
being neglected. 

InttnMtloMi Aware n e s s 



e The United States Is one of the few developed nations where students 
routinely graduate froa high school without conpetence In a second 
language. According to figures provided by the Southern Regional 
Board of Education, only 8 percent of universities require foreign 
language for admission, and only 5 percent of college graduates are 
fluent In a SKond language. In the United States, a student can earn 
a doctorate without ever having taken a foreign language course. 
Nonetheless, the language of trade remains the language of the 
customer. If we do not understand the customer, we will be unable to 
trade our goods, services and Ideas. 



e U.S. students, workers and consumers lack understanding of global 
geography and of the cultural and political differences between 
nations. Economic development and trade association leaders told 
NEBHE staff that this lack of International cultural awareness Is one 
of the most significant hurdles they face In encouraging export trade 
by New England businesses. 



RAO Investment and Technology Transfer 



e The U.S. leadership pc ttlon In research and development (RW) 

expenditures of 25 years ago faces a serious challenge. In 1962, the 
U.S. spent 2.7 percent of GNP on RAO, compared with 1.5 In Japan and 
1.3 In West Germany. By 1985, the U.S. figure was still 2.7, but 
Japan's was 2.8 and West Germany's was 2.7. 

e Non-defense RIO expenditures by the United States are well below both 
Japan's and West Germany's. Japan spent 2.8 percent of GNP on 
non-defense RAD In 1985, and West Germany spent 2.5 percent. The 
United States spent only 1 .9. 

e Although the United States leads the world In advanced technological 
Industries, Its annual growth rate between 1972 and 1985 was 7.6 
percent, compared with Japan's 14 percent, suggesting Japan Is more 
effective In technology transfer for high-quality product development. 

e 1987 marked the second consecutive year that foreign firms topped the 
list of U.S. patents awarded. Japanese firms were first and second, 
bumping General Electric to third. 
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Edwatfon In Tht 61oba1 Eteona^y 

International co^ietltlveness requires educational effectiveness. Having 
earned wr1(hride respect, our syste«s of higher education have at hand 
trewndous. resources to share In solving the states' problens of economic 
cQ^Mtltlvenesii on several levels. 

Many of the problems we face In tervs of lagging worker competence and 
lacking International awareness have traditionally been viewed as problems of 
elcMntary and secondary education. But we can no longer afford to make that 
distinction. The strength of the U.S. system of higher education depends on 
the strength of education at lower levels. International economic 
competitiveness rests on the strength of both systems. For this reason, 
viewing the educational process as a continuum will allow more effective 
long-term solutions to the problems presented by the global economy. 

In terms of basic literacy skills and educational level, the nation's 
workforce presumably falls around the middle when compared with other 
industrialized countries. ' But as our products become more highly 
technological and our markets become g obal. literacy demands Increase 
dramatically. And the United States trails even some developing countries In 
initiatives on literacy, basic education and worker retraining. As a result, 
the United States faces competition from developing countries, which not only 
have lower labor costs, but also are making stronger efforts to train skilled, 
literate workers. 

Literacy and Education in Maine 

Maine is ranked I7th in the United :.ates and 5th in New England In tenns 
of adult literacy. Still, adult Illiteracy Is a serious problem In the 
stete. Appoximately 11 percent of the adult population was considered 
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mittrate In 1985. 

NalM has seen iMprovcMnt In Its high-school graduation rates during the 
1980s. Oily 70 percent of eligible students graduated In 1982, while 77 
percent did in 1984 and 1986. Likewise, average SAT scores generally 
Increased between 1982 and 1988, and greater numbers of students took the 
SATs: Only 48 percent did In 1982, but 59 percent did In 1988. Nonetheless, 
■ore iMproveMnt Is necessary If the sUte Is to ctmpttt with Japan and Its 98 
percent graduation rate. 

Higher education statistics have not Improved to a similar degree. In 
1980, Maine ranked 33rd nationally, and last In New England, in the percentage 
of Its population age 25 and older that had a college education. While the 
national average was 16.2 percent, and New England's average was 19.2 percent, 
Maine's was 14.4 percent. 

In 1986, Maine's higher-education enrollment as a percent of 18 to 
24-year olds was almost 34 percent. That's the lowest percentage in the 
region. Comparable figures for New England were almost 53 percent and for the 
United States, almost 47 percent. Due to the length of time It takes to 
complete college, changes In data at the higher-education level will take 
longer to produce. 

A Lonf-Tem Proposition 

State, business and education leaders should realize that raising the 
educational level of the population Is a long-term proposition, and quick 
fixes simply will not work. Raising the educational levels of Maine's young 
people In the short-term will help cope with adult Illiteracy In the 
long-term, while leaders devise strategies to deal with the adult Illiteracy 
that now exists. 
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Relatlvt to recent concerns about the scientific and technically educated 
iforfcforce, NEBHE coapleted a study In 1988 to assess the progress nade by New 
England colleges ar^d universities In supplying sufficient nuabers of quality 
engineering graduates xo Met Industrial demands. The research showed that 
New England ranked first aaong all regions In enrollment of graduate students 
In science and engineering per 1,000 population. But while the region has 
responded well to estlnted deMnds In engineering and related fields at the 
baccalaureate level. It Is Increasingly clear that Insufficient nunbers of 
doctorates are being awarded to aeet the doMnd of high technology 
corporations and university faculties within the region. 

A state-specific analysis of the University of Maine at Orono's capacity 
to Met the needs of Maine Industries could be enlightening, particularly 
since the total nuri>ers of bachelors degrees awarded In Maine declined 
draMtlcally from 1982 to 1987 wnlle the nunber of mster's and doctorate 
degrees conferred, smII to begin with. Increased slightly. 

A strong effort has been Mde In Maine to Increase the educational levels 
of residents. The Corporation for Enterprise DevelopMnt gave Maine an "A" on 
Its 1988 state-by-state report card for state educational Initiatives. The 
state was rank.d third nationally In this capacity. Public spending on 
education at all levels has been relatively high when compared to the actual 
wealth of Maine's residents. Moreover, student/teacher ratios fn grades K-12 
are very low (14.5), and teachers' salaries Increased substantially between 
1986 and 1987. As a result, Maine ranked fourth and sixth nationally In these 
two respective areas and has lipleMnted nore educational reforms than any 
other New England state. 

taprovoMnt of public schools was the No. 1 public policy priority of 
business, govemMnt and education leaders surveyed In NEBHE's 1987 Future of 
New England Survey. Maintaining a strong econonor and Improving higher 



•ducatlon ranked second and third out of nineteen Issues for consideration. 
Initiatives such as the Maine Oevelopaent Foundation's Aspiration Compact are 
critically Important to dealing with the education and training problems of 
various coMunltles. Such efforts should continue, and their results should 
be shared with appropriate civic and business leaders throughout the state as 
they begin devising strategies of their own. The concept might also be 
effective In dealing with worker training and retraining Initiatives using 
college and university resources together with those of Industry. 

Some very creative programs have be^n Inftlated to deal with a variety of 
literacy problems In Maine. They Include Maine's Statewide Literacy Coalition 
serving southern and central Maine, and the Literacy Challenge, a Bangor Dally 
News program with the Department of Education and Cultural Services, as well 
as various Initiatives by some Vocational Technical Institutes. 

Using higher education resources to help solve specific problems at all 
levels of education makes good sense In any state. But It Is particularly 
Important In Maine for several reasons: The state's relatively low personal 
wealth means new public Initiatives may be fiscally Impossible. Ma .'s higher 
education facilities are strategically located throughout the state, so school 
districts In each area, whether urban or rural, might effectively join 
together with higher education and business leaders to solve pressing 
problems. In addition, Maine's higher education system leads other states In 
Its telecoMwnlcatlons capacity, a potentially Important advantage In reaching 
citizens In small rural communities. 
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Lack of InteriMtlonal Awareness 

In 1987, NEBHE completed a comprehensive study of the ways New England 
college and universities were adapting curricula and related activities to 
provide new understanding and competencies that are necessary In a global 
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economy. Using a case studly approach, NEBHE exaalned 40 colleges and 
universities, Including public and Independent tMO-year and four-year 
Institutions, across the region. NEBHE considered Institutional planning, 
business and liberal arts curricula, foreign languages, area studies. 
Internationalization within various acadealc disciplines, foreign-student 
enrol iMnt, study-abroad prograas and library resources. The study found that 
the change occurring along the international dimension tMS one of the most 
poMerful substantive developnents In the history of higher education. But It 
also warned that More wist be done. 



Ca^Nis-based International Initiatives 



What follows Is a sampling of caapus-based activities to promote 
International awareness anons Maine students: 

• The University of Southern Maine (USM) requires MBA students to 
coaplete a course In foreign trade, with an enphasis on the state's 
long-tem economic development. 

• Students froa mainland China, who only recently began attending 
American universities, represent the second largest group of foreign 
students at USM, providing a unique opportunity for a new dimension of 
cultural Information exchange on campus. 

t Bowdoln College has designed Its liberal arts curriculum to be 
International In scope, and has established a non-Mestern cultural 
requirement. Bowdoln College offers Asian Studies as a new academic 
discipline. 

9 Since 1980, Bates College has almost doubled Its number of 
Internationally focused economics courses. 

• Under a cooperative arranff'^iwnt, Bowdoln and Bates colleges are 
offfring Chinese (at Bowdoln) and Japanese (at Bates) to all 
undergraduate students. 

e The University of Maine at Orono ((MO) has created dual degree 

programs, coupling International affairs with anthropology, economics, 
history, language and political science. UMO requires all students to 
take a course with an International focus. 
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• Nor« Canadian Studies activity Is underway In New England than In any 
other region In the nation. And of the 13 New England programs, four 
are In Maine at: Bowdoln, Colby, and UM, both Orono and Presque Isle. 

• UM at Orono' s Canadlan-Ztaerlcan Center has been naned one of three 
National Resource Centers for the study of Canada In consortium with 
the University of Vermont and the State University of New York, 
Plattsburg, under Title VI of the U.S. Higher Education Act. 

• In 1986, UMO signed a comprehensive program for cooperation and 
exchange with the University of New Brunswick, establishing the most 
extensive relationship between any /(merlcan and Canadian universities. 

• In 1987 and 1988, five new tenure-track positions were established at 
UNO to complement the university's Canadian focus In history and the 
humanities. These appointments were In forest management, economics, 
business adilnl strati on, political science and geography. 

• UNO has joined the other five New England Lanu Grant Universities In 
the field of International business with sponsorship of a Joint 
program In Grenoble. 

• Colby, Bates and Bowdoln colleges, as well as UM at Farmlngton, Fort 
Kent, Nachlas, Orono and Presque Isle have formed the Maine Council on 
Canadian Studies. 

• To enhance study-abroad opportunities, Bowdoln, Bates and Colby 
colleges have Initiated a collaborative approach with a program In Sri 
Lanka. Without such collaboration, each of the three Institutions 
would lack the critical to operate such programs. 

Through 1986, Maine's colleges and universities, like their counterparts 
In the other New England states, have concentrated their Internationalization 
efforts on curriculum development. A1 hough these Initiatives have been unique 
and Impressive, comprehensive curricula planning typically has lacked focus on 
the global econoniy. 

While foreign-language enrollments have risen sharply after a decade of 
decline, few business students study languages. Likewise there Is very little 
global business perspective In liberal arts programs, even though most liberal 
arts students eventually go to work for firms, which are directly or 
Indirectly Involved In world trade. 
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In addition, stu4y-«broad progrus are gentrally available, but very few 
overseas Internships focus on business. Very few post-doctoral research 
fellows are funded for overseas research positions. And those who do go. 
gwtfilly Mist co^ilete a second post-doctoral asslgnaent In the United States 
in order to be adequetely connected to secure future e^>loyiient. As a result, 
■ost are discouraged fro« going abroad. 

Fortfgn-student Enrol iMnt 

Growth In foreign-student enrollMnt In New England as well as the nation 
has flattened during the 1980s In relation to the tr«Mndous growth that took 
place In the 1960s and 1970s. But foreign-student enroll«ent In New England 
slowed to a lesser extent. The maber of foreign students In New England grew 
froi 23,191 in 1983-84, to 27,702 In 1987^, less than 20 percent growth over 
the four-year period, but still substantial, co^>ared with the national 
Increase of 5 percent (339,000 to 356,000). 

More striking 1$ the relatively smII nunber of Africans studying 
abroad. According to the Institute of International Education's 1986-87 "Open 
Doors" survey, 48,483 AMrlcans were studying for credit abroad, compared to 
349,609 foreign students studying for credit In the United States. Equally 
stHkIng: While 80 percent of the Anerlcans were studying in Western Europe 
and only 5.4 percent were studying In Asia, students fro« Asia represented 
about half of the foreign students In the United States. New England has 
proportionately >ore students fro« Europe and Canada and fewer from Asia than 
<lots the nation as a whole. Institutions In the three northern New England 
states have been especially attractive to Canadian students. A further 
characteristic of the assywetry of the foreign-student exchange Is evident In 
how foreign and Aaerlcan students, respectively choose their fields of study. 
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Fortign students are learning an enofMus aaount about science, 
engineering and business MnageMnt In the United States. U.S. students 
overseas are learning alaost nothing about science and business In their host 
countries. Prlaarlly, U.S. students abroad are studying fields associated 
with U.S. undergraduate currlculua, dominated by Western history, philosophy 
and culture. 

More mst be done to encourage study-abroad In our Institutions of higher 
education, not only In Western nations but throughout the world. In addition, 
the foreign students here In New England could serve as tre«endous resources 
of cultural knowledge not Just for college students and faculty, but for 
■Iddle-school and high school students and th3 general public. 



Business-Higher Educatfon Lack Coordination 
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NEBHE's 1987 case study analysis of 40 New England colleges and 
universities suggests that the region's business, govemnent, econonlc 
development and trade association leaders were Increasingly focusing on 
International Issues on a tract parallel to that of the region's colleges and 
universities, but that efforts by the different parties were rarely 
o jrdlnated. 

Although higher education has International resources relevant to the 
business coMiunlty. and foreign Investaent tends to be attracted to areas 
offering educational advantages. New England connunltles had not yet developed 
business-higher education partnerships for International econonlc 
developaent. Maine Is beginning to see Its colleges and universities as a 
tremendous resource (see the following section covering technology transfer 
and technical assistance), but «ore should be done to maximize the use of this 
resource. Likewise, business leaders have expressed growing Interest In the 
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1nt«nMt1ona1 ccorKMor, yet continuing educAtlon and executive develonMtnt 
prograas related to International business Issues are lacking. 

It Is critical that efforts be aade to broaden the dialogue and Inprove 
liiternatlonal awareness aaong students, faculty and citizens In general. 

MO ImrtstMPv and Technology Transfer 

New England's leading edge In basic research Is striking. In the 1970s, 
the region relied upon Inforaal relationships between university researchers 
and resulting spinoff businesses. Not ^ntll the early 1980s did economic 
pollcyHUkers and research universities across the nation begin to understand 
the serious lapllcatlons for all sectors when" regional" econoales failed or 
stagnated. The result was a concentrated effort to enhance university-based 
technology transfer and technical assistance Initiatives In order to nurture 
the diversification of local econonles. 

But because the recession of the early 1980s did not severely affect the 
New England states, the proaotlon of technology transfer and technical 
assistance has lagged here. Now, as the region's econoi^y seems to be peaking 
and International co^Mtltlon Intensifies, purposeful action Is critical to 
sustaining long-tem econoolc developnent 

The nation's long-tem cotrltMnt to research and development has 
served as a seedbed for new Industrial products and processes. Innovative 
capacity and productivity gains. Federal funding of basic and applied 
research has been vital In sustaining a prosperous econoqy. It has also 
created a partnership aaong govenaent, business and acadenla. This 
partnership Is responsible for our International leadership In scientific and 
tKhnologlcal discoveries. Since World War II, federal support for basic and 
applied research has grown substantially and New England organizations have 
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bMn iMdIng recipients of the federal funds. 

The reglch s strong MO Infrastructure, particularly at the university 
level , alloMd for the evolution of the computer Industry of the 1970s and the 
biotechnology and artificial InteDlgence Industries developing In the 1980s. 
Nurturing Rtt Is crucial for state and reglorial economic developnent. 

Kalnt's Share of Federal RIO 

Although organizations In the state of Maine are funded at conparatlvely 
low levels by the federal govennent for RID, Maine has laproved Its 49th 
ranking In 1980 to 46th In 1986, with a 37 percent Increase In funding levels 
over t-^e six-year period. The largest sources of federal RIO funds awarded to 
Maine are the Oepartnent of Defense (39.9 percent), Departaent of Health and 
Hunan Services 117. A percent), the National Science Foundation (11.4 percent) 
and the Oepartnent of Agriculture (8.8). Maine witnessed a sharp Increase In 
defense funds as a share of Its total federal obligation between 1980 and 
1986, and shot froa 51st to 36th In Oepartnent of Defense funds awarded 
between 1980 and 1986. As a proportion of total awards to the state, awards 
to industry Increased substantially— froa 20.7 percent to 40.4 percent. 
Colleges and universities have aalntalned a constant level between 1980 and 
1986 at around 20 percent as have non-profit Institutes (from 28 percent of 
all funds awarded to the state In 1980 to 30 percent In 1986). 

Maine's colleges and universities posted a one-year gain between 1985 and 
1986 of 8 percent, coapared with the region's 3.1 percent gain and the 
nation's 5.7 percent gain. Regionally, by this measure, Maine was second only 
to Rhode Island. 

The largest share of federal RIO funds to Maine colleges and 
universities, 76 percent, was awarded by the Oepartnent of Education, while 
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•iMst 12 i^rcMt was awarded by the DepartMnt of Agriculture. Four percent 
of federal RAO funds were awarded by the Oepartaent of Health and Human 
Services. 

Four universities In Maine rank anong the top forty In New England In 
terns of university Rtt obligations fro* all agencies: University of Maine at 
Orono (16), Unlversl^ of Southern Maine (20), University of Maine at 
Faralngton (39) and University of Maine, Presque Isle (40). 

In New England, UMO Is second only to U/Mass /taherst In funds fro« the 
Depart^nt of Agriculture, and fourth, behind Boston University, U/Mass 
taherst and Northeastern University, In funds awarded by the Oepartaent of 
Education. Also ranked In the top 30 regionally in federal education funds 
are USM (18) and UM, AugusU (25) and UM, Famlngton (26). 

Finally, UMO ranks 15th regionally In terns of RiD funds froa the 
National Science Foundation. 

RIO ExpemHtures at Colleges and Universities 

On the expenditure side, colleges and unlve: titles receive 44 percent of 
their Rtt funds fom the federal governnent, substantially lower than the 
regional and national averages of 72 and 62 percent, respectively. However-, 
alaost 15 percent of Maine's expenditures were allocated by Industry, versus 
Mew England's 7 percent and the nation's 6 percent. State government funds 
represented 4 percent of university R4D expenditures, double the region's 
average. Maine leads all six New England states in the percentage of 
institutional funds dedicated to RiD, Twenty-six percent of university b.sed 
RM is institutionally funded. The region's average is only 9 percent while 
the nation's is almost 17 percent. 
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Broken down by acadealc disciplines, the largest share of Maine's RiD 
expenditures occurred In the life sciences at alMst 65 percent In 1986, 
coapared trith 50 percent In 1981. The share of expenditures In environmental 
sciences declined fron alaost 18 percent In 1981 to 7 percent In 1986, while 
engineering expenditures slipped froa 10 percent to 8 percent of total 
expenditures. 

In Industrially sponsored research expenditures, UMO ranks 75th 
mtlonelly and 8th regionally anong alj, universities; the university also 
ranks 86th aaong public Institutions of higher education nationally and fifth 
reglontlly In RIO expenditures froa all sources. 

Natfoaal Institutes of Health Funding 

In National Institutes of Health (NIH) funding— which Is a measure of 
bloaedlcal research activities— UMO ranked 248th nationally and 22nd 
regionally among all Institutions of higher education. Bowdoln College ranked 
380th nationally and 27th regionally, while the University of New England 
ranked 381st nationally and 28th regionally. Thirty-four colleges and 
universities In New England were awarded NIH funds. Finally, Maine Medical 
Center ranked 88th nationally and 20th regionally In NIH awards to Independent 
hospitals. 

Although RAD funding to Maine organizations Is relatively low, these are 
areas of strength that can and are being nurtured. Maine's colleges and 
universities received a substantial Increase In funds from 1985 to 1986 even 
though overall funding to all types of organizations declined slightly. 

The large portion of college and university research expenditures from 
Industrial sources Indicates the potential for a vibrant working relationship 
between the two. In addition, the state, has funded college and 
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university research it a higher level than the New England average though It 
Is still lOM by national standards. Research strengths appear to lay In the 
life sciences, followed by engineering and envlronnental sciences, both of 
which have slipped In teras of their proportionate share of RAD expenditures 
since 1981. The growth In the university-based life science research, higher 
"levels of university funding froa the departwnts of Agriculture and Education 
•s well as the substantial level of university funding fron Industrial sources 
are strengths tkiat the state xilght build upon to nurture technology transfer 
for tconoHic benefit. 

Technology Transfer and Technical Assistance 

In the areas of technology transfer and technical assistance, many state 
colleges and universities have taken creative steps to help Improve the health 
of local economies. Various Initiatives have expanded technical and 
entrepreneurial assistance In economic and conmwnlty planning, worker 
retraining, and general technology transfer as well as consultations to small 
and medium-sized firms, the creation of new business-university research 
parks, university Industrial llason programs, scientist exchange programs and, 
technical and administrative support to university researchers Interested In 
moving basic research forward for application. In addition, some Initiatives 
have provided Incubator space at university research facilities for new 
business ventures and established Joint venture capital funds. 

As noted In Part III of this paper, the creation of Maine's Science and 
Technology Commission Is an Important beginning In efforts to coordinate R&O 
and enhance technology transfer for Maine's economic benefit. Further, the 
Science and Technology Commission has evaluated potential areas of economic 
strength — aquaculture, metals and electronic manufacturing (small 



Instnaents) and biotechnology— and Intends to foster these Industries. 
Universities play the leading role or, at least the key supporting role. In 
all projects under consideration by the comlsslon at the present tine. 

The DECO has asserted the Importance of higher education research centers 
as resources for technical assistance In dealing with International econonlc 
developnent Issues that affect the state. In addition to the UMO Canadian 
Center's preparation of a guide for saall and aedlun-slzed businesses 
Interested In exporting to Canada and a najor analysis of the Impact of the 
U.S. -Canada Free Trade Agreement upon the state's top 20 manufacturing 
Industries, USN has proposed to establish through Its School of Business 
Economics and Management an International Center with a focus upon Japan. The 
Japan-Aierlcan Society In Portland Is among resources the university will draw 
upon. 

Unlvtrslt/'^ised Technology Transfer 

Some newer technology-transfer snd technical -assistance Initiatives have 
been generated by the universities themselves. Some are still In the planning 
stages. A sampling of Maine's university-based Initiatives follows. 

• USM, Thomas College, Mestbrook College and the University of Maine 
System's Schools of Business Administration, through their 
International business courses, are providing hands-on 

research projects and Internships that provide assistance ranging from 
analysis of International activities to development of a comprehensive 
International marketing strategy. Businesses are Informed of these 
opportunities through the Maine World Trade Association. 

• USM's Center for Research and Advanced Study prepares a comprehensive 
economic data book and detailed economic briefing books for tours by 
legislators of different areas of the state three times a year. 
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The Office of Intemetlonal Research and Educational Prograas at UMO 
publishes an annual directory of faculties' research and educational 
strtnaths that alght be effectively applied to International 
developMnUI Initiatives. The 1988 edition was expanded to be a 
University of Maine Siystea directory that Includes all seven 
ca^»uses. The directory covers an acadealc disciplines. 

The Canadlan-ANrlcan Center at the University of Maine, Orono, Is a 
national resource center proaotlng the study of Canada. The Center 
holds Morfcshops and conferences on the Free Trade Agrataent, defining 
liyllcatlons for Industry In specific ways. In addition, the Center 
has received funding fro« the Mil Ilea H. Conner Foundation and the 
Business Fund for Canadian Studies In the U.S. (a non-profit Canadian 
foundation) to look at the relationship of natural resource Industries 
In Maine with those of Canada and to start a new public policy paper 
series exploring cultural, econoalc and general relations between 
Canada and Maine. Both types of initiatives are directed to 
pollcy-aakers, acadealc coaMinltles and the general public. Also a 
School Outreach Prograa operated through t:ie center provides 
currlculua developaent guides and on-site sealnars to proaote the 
Integration of Canadian studies In K-12 currlculua throughout Maine. 

All caapuses In the University of Maine Sy stea have enhanced technical 
assistance related to Canadian Studies or concerns: The Faralngton 
caapus has established a Western Mountains Alliance with Quebec to 
explore cultaral and coamnlty relations; the UMO law school has 
expanded courses and added continuing education conferences In dispute 
resolution related to Canadian and U.S. trade; through the state's 
Science and Technology Coaalsslon, the Presque Isle caapus has 
established the Maine Research and Productivity Center which works 
closely with the University of New Brunswick's Research and 
Productivity Council, now In operation for 25 years; USM has expanded 
policy research In International coaMrce and relations focusing on 
policy that affects Maine's trade with Canada, northern Europe and 
Japan. 

UM Presque Isle's statewide Research and Productivity Center In 
four aonth« of existence has begun the transfer of 
un1vers1ty*based research for the aarlne-resource Industry and for 
local waste aanageaent, and has developed new food products and 
provided aarketing consultation services to saall businesses. 

UMO established a Corporate Llason Prograa In 1988 through Its Business 
Industrial and Governaental Relations office. The program Includes 
the Center for Innovation and Entrepreneurship, 
the Oepartaent of Industrial Cooperation and technology transfer 
services through the Chealstry Oepartaent, the Oepartaent of 
Mechanical Engineering, the Laboratary for Surface Science and 
Technology, the Division of Robotics and Coaputer vision and the 
Digital Design Laboratary . 
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• Naint Tech Center Is expected to be the first of several buildings at 
an extensive science and research park, opened In 1988 adjacent to the 
UNO cactus. This Mas a Joint venture by the town of Orono, the 
university and a local developer. Maine Tech Center Is the hone of 
the university's Corporate Llason Outreach Service operated by the 
Office of Business, Industrial and Goverraental Relations. 

e USM Is applying for funds through DECO to establish an International 
Center through Its School of Business, Econoolcs and Management. 

e USM's recently conpleted four-year plan Includes a goal to bring 
university resources to bear on helping the state neet challenges 
related to International econoalc coapetltlveness. 

CoonHiMtlng Efforts 

As noted previously, NEBHE's 1987 case stu(ly revealed campus efforts 
toward Internationalization were not coordinated with those of business, 
govenwent and the economic development community. This update has found that 
in 1988 and 1989, plans were Implemented to introduce that coordination. 

University faculty and administrators have traditionally shared their 
work within academla. Findings have been shared beyond the academic community 
on occasion, but generally only at a national level. Even the UMO Directory 
of International Researchers has been used In this fashion, although It would 
have Its greatest Impact on Maine's government and business comnunltles. Only 
In the last few years has attention shifted to the state level. 

Because this reaching out to an expanded community Is very new to many 
academic researchers and administrators, the state and business leaders should 
continue to take steps to foster this type of relationship, with continued 
efforts to coordinate various actlvles, Maine campuses, businesses, government 
offices and economic development groups are laying a solid foundation to 
ensure the state's global economic competitiveness. 
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V. RtcoMMKUtlons 



Tht fol lowing rtcoMndatlons aim to enhance the Maine higher education 
coMwnlty's response to the challenge of global econowfc co^>et1t1veness. 
These recowMndatlons are not strictly higher education Initiatives, but all 
require the diversity of talent that exists In the acadeailc comiunlty In 
partnership with business and govennent leaders. 
Educatfon and Trelning 



Leaders of higher education, govennent and business should collaborate to: 

e Create a coapact (following the Maine Aspirations Conpact model) to 
address worker education, training and retraining, as well as 
education and training for welfare recipients. 

e Under the direction of DECO, use university resources to Initiate a 
stu4y of Industrial dewnd for scientists and engineers on a statewide 
basis (similar to that which Is done for Massachusetts by the High 
Tech Council). 

Leaders of higher education should: 

e Create caapus-based global education centers to: help local teachers 
at all levels upgrade basic education; develop nodel Instructional 
Materials; coordinate a university-based speaker's bureau to encourage 
early Interest In science and engineering careers; and coordlnte 
higher education's telecomunl cations systems to expand opportunities 
for science and math education In smaller, rural areas. 

IntematloiMl Awareness 

Leaders of higher education, government and business should collaborate to: 

e Establish a mechanism for Maine businesses and the state to fund 
study-abroad programs In non-Western regions. 

Leaders of higher education should: 

e Use global education centers to: coordinate efforts by local teachers 
at all levels to add an International focus to curricula; and Initiate 
progrims that will expand opportunities for a wide variety of 
forcfgn-language study In middle and high schools and International 
affairs courses In high schools, using the universities' 
telecommunications systems to reach rural areas. 
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• Provide opportunities for high school students to participate In 
foreign-language and International affairs prograas at canpus-based 
suMer Institutes. Also, use the suMier Institutes to provide teachers 
at all levels with new Internationally focused currlcular resources. 

e Encourage Maine flms doing business abroad to serve as resources In 
expanding Internship possibilities for students. 

e Include an assessment of International awareness among 
teacher-certification requirements. 

e Focus on the global economy In liberal arts and In general education 
to fa«111ar1ze undergraduate students with the larger International 
concerns that will have an lapact upon their lives and careers. 

e Establlch dual -degree prograas, particularly for business and 

engineering students so that they can gain knowledge of a given area, 
learn a foreign language, have opportunities for study-abroad programs 
that provide Internships and related to their fields of study. 

e Initiate continuing education and executive development programs In 
International business. International affairs and foreign languages, 
with particular attention to International management courses or 
prograas for engineers and other high technology personnel. 

e Reinstate language requirements for admission to four-year 
Institutions of higher education. 

e Make sure foreign students on campuses are representative of all world 
regions, and encourage their Involvement In local programs designed to 
enhance International awareness. 

New England Board of Higher Education should: 

• Complete a reglonwide review to determine which of New England's 
trading partners or potential trading partners are Inadequately served 
by canpus-based area-studies centers, and encourage creation of new 
centers to fill the gaps. 

e Encourage new and existing area-studies centers to establish: semester 
exchange programs In International affairs, foreign language, liberal 
arts and business; share relevant studies on trade, regulatory, 
monetary and economic development policy studies with government 
agencies and legislators as requested throughout New England; provide 
sealnars and handbooks for New England business people who want to 
begin exporting or expand current export operations; and develop 
relationships with foreign Institutions to provide a framework for 
faculty and student exchange, as well as Joint research and curriculum 
development opportunities. 
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RIO InvtstMfit and Technology Transfer 



Leaders of higher education, govemnent and business should collaborate to: 

e Establish a statewide technology transfer council with representatives 
of business and university-based technology transfer centers, and 
under the direction of the Maine Science and Technology CoMlsslon, to 
coordinate: developaent of research parks, provision of seed aoney or 
venture capital, creation of Incubators for starting new conpanles, 
and evaluation of scientific and technological strengths that could be 
nurtured for econoalc diversification. 

e Evaluate Maine's RIO funding levels and assess research projects that, 
with funding, could contribute to long-tem econonlc development. 

e Establish a nechanlsa for businesses and the state to provide funding 
for expanded sealnar progress, allowing exchange between university 
RID staff and state Industrial RID staff. 

Leaders of higher education should: 

e Research universities and technology-based cowpanles of New England 
should evaluate w«ys for faculty i post-doctoral students, and 
Industrial engineers and scientists of new England to pursue research 
sabbaticals In other nations. 

e The University of Maine at Orono's Office of International Research 
and Educational Prograas should expand Its annual directory of faculty 
research expertise to Include activities of the private Institutions 
of higher education In the state. In addition, the directory should 
be dissenlnated to the high- technology and International business 
coMunltles throughout the state. 

e Institutions of higher education should create Interdisciplinary 
Institutes of Industrial conpetltlveness between schools of business 
and englneerliig to develop an Integrated approach to enhancing 
competitiveness. 
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Ikt lotrd 

Tht Ntw England Board of Hfghtr Education Is a congressional 1y authorized 
regional, noprofit agency that seeks to encourage cooperation and efficient 
use of resources aaong colleges and universities In New England. NEBHE's 
focus In research and publications prograas has priMrlly been on higher 
education's li^^ct on the region's econcalc deveiopaent. Basic funding comes 
ffM the region's six states and New England-based corporations. Offices are 
at 45 Tei^le Place, Boston, Massachusetts. Phone (617)357-9620. 
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THE U.S. - CANADA FREE TRADE AGREEMENT 
*A Study of the Costs and Benefits to New England" 




A New England Council Report 
March 1988 
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12. TnOm ProfU* for Nalaa 



N«in« mnks third in K«w Bnfland for total trMlo with Canada, behind 
Naaaachusatts and Connaeticut. Nalna iaportad S766 allUon and axportad S257 
Billion in fooda. which tranalataa into a dafidt of 1509 Billion. Tha stata 
ranka fourth in Naw England in iaporta froa Canada, but third in the region in 
ahipaanu to Canada. Aa ahown in Table 2. Nalna'a trade with Canada heavily 
leana in Canada' a favor, with 75 percent of the total trade between thea 
conaiating of ahipMnu froa Canada. Figure illuatrataa the fact that aost 
of thia iBbalanca Ilea in Canada' a ahipaanu of fabricated aatariala. 



Maine Exporta 

Maine 'a ahipaenta to Canada are about evenly divided aaong crude 
aatariala. fabricated aateriala and end producta. At thia aggregate level. 
Maine boaata tha greatest export diversity aM>ng the six states. 

As shown in Table 5. the state's leading export to Canada is crude wood 
materials ($73 Billion in I986) . which undergo further processing in Canada. 
Maine ships considerably saaller quantities of luaber ($8.2 Billion), euch of 
which is softwood. The Canadian luaber industry is well subsidiied and Canada 
has never depended heavily on the United States for wood. While the FTA would 
preserve the duty-free status of luaber. it would not address the subsidy 
issue. In addition to luaber. Maine exports a large voluae of paper and 
paperboard. with ahipaenta valued an $45 Billion in 1986. Maine does not ship 
very euch in the way of food ci- agricultural products to Canada, with the 
exception of aeafood (SlO.l aillion). and a saaller aaount of fruits and aeat. 

Maine ships a large variety of end producta in aoderata aaounta. 
Telecoaaunicationa a<iulpaent exporta lead thia category, with shipaents valued 
at S8 aillion in 1986. Canada has aaintained strong protective policies on its 
telecoaaunication aarket. In addition to high tariffs, the Canadian industry 
haa enjoyed protection froa iaporta as a x-aault of a preferential supplier 
arrangeaant between Bell Canada and Northern Telecoa. Canada also has used 
equlpaent standards to effectively discriainate against U.S. suppliers. These 
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Maine-Canadian Trade 
Exports and Imports: 1986 
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hports to 
«y Nijor OoModity Cttafocyt 1986 



U.S. Pwont of 
f 1000a total eatagocy 



flah and Flan mdueta 10,186 47 

FMit and P^t Predncta 3.368 16 

Naat «d NMt Prodoeta I iS 

Uvo Aniaala 7 

Fbddar nd M I'J^J Z 

V^t^Uaa and Vafatabla Producta '796 4 

Total for alx laadlnc axporu 19.529 90 

Total for b o— uJl ty catagory 21.665 

Cmda liafgUl« 

Cruda Hood Natarlala 73.025 92 

F\ir Sklna and othar AnlMl Producta 1I915 2 

Natal Oro, Iron and Scrap 762 1 

Abraaivaa and othar Cnida 707 1 

Kbn-aatallic Nlnarala 

Wool and Man-Nada Fiban (|26 1 

Total for flvo loading axporta 76,835 97 

Total for c o— odlty catagory 79.'l83 

Fabrlcatad ifaf 

Papar and Paparboard 45 igo 59 

Lui*ar a] 219 10 

Wood Pulp 8!ll3 10 

Plaatie Natarials it[n^ 5 

Rial Oil and Other Patroleua Products 3)702 ? 

Taxtila Fabricatad Matarlals 3 6OO H 

Matals and Baaic Natal Producta 3 [5^13 4 

Plywood. Vanaar and Othar Wood 2 8^7 ? 

Fabricatad NatariaU ^ 

Laathar and Laathar Natarlala I.383 2 

Total for nlna laadinff axporta 8l!o87 95 

Total for cooMdity catagory 85.294 
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(T«bl« 5 eontlniMd) 



0.8. ?Mc«it of 
Co—odlty tlOOOi total eatagory 



TtlMOflButtleatloa EqulpMnt 


9.284 


13 




h mm m 




Motor Vohiclo Ports 






Hoetrieol Lijhtlm ond BqulpMiit 


4»0B2 




SpodoX ioduotry Nodiliiory 


3.656 




Sonltotion ond Sofoty Equlpoont 


2.900 




Cooputoro 






Pulp ond Popor Induotrloo Nochlnory 


2.915 




Contolnoro ond Cloouroo 






Footwoor 


2.ji7 




Sorvieo Industry Bqulpsont 


2.318 




Biglnoo, Boorings, Puspo ond othor 


2.236 




Qonorol Induotrlol Nochlnory 






Notolvorklnff Nodilnory 


1.59^ 


2 


Construction ond Nointononco Nochlnory 


1.136 


2 


Stotlonor^s ond Offlco Supplloo 


1.252 


2 


Troctors ond Asrlculturol Nochlnory 


1.063 


2 


Nodlcol Supplloo 


1.020 


2 


Notor Vohlclos 


156 


1 


Totol for 18 loodlnff oxports 


49.613 


76 


Totol for Conodlty Cotogory 


65.068 





SOURCE: Stoff colculotions froa Statistics Canada, **DoBOstlc Exports/Imports 
to/fros tho U.S.A. January to Deceabor, 1986.** 
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Unimn f dMcrilMd in won (tet«il In thm Mnufaeturod foods .•ction of this 
report* 

SMleonduetor and co^)ut«r exports froa Naina SMuntad to S4 ■illion and 
$3 ■lUion. rMpactlvely. i« 1986. Both products faea a 3-9 parcant Canadian 
tariff J tha PTA Muld allainata tha tariff on co^Mtar chips ia^.taly. and 
Phaaa out tha tariff on co^wtar aquipMnt ovar flva yaara. Bcports of ^ther 
loading product, aotor vahldaa and parts, aecountad for %5 ■illion in 1986. 
Bilataral trada in autowtiv* goods would eontinua to ba govarnad by tha Auto 
Pact, diaeuaaad furthar in tha autOMtiv* saction of this raport. Other 
finished gooda ahippai froa Maine to Canada include induatrial .achinery and 
equipMnt. containers and doauraa. and footwear. 



Maine leports 



As shoim in Figure 4. Maine's iaports froe Canada are concentrated in 
fabricated eatarials. processed further in the state. Wood pulp is the leading 
iaport itea in this category, with shipMnts valued at over $226 aillion in 
1986 (aee Table 6). Wood pulp accounts for 32 percent of total i.ports to the 
state fro. Canada and is used to anlce paper and siail^. products, som of which 
are sold back to Canada. 

Main, also relies heavily on Canada to .eet its energy needs, pa ticularly 
electricity. In I986. Maine i^>orted acre electricity from Canada than the 
other New England states, with shipaents reaching $107 million, or 14 percent 
of its total Canadian iaports. Other aajor energy imports include petroleum 
products ($88 .illion) and coal products ($<»8 nillion). As discussed earlier 
in this report, the PTA would probably stabilise energy supplies for the 
iaport-dependent New England states by providing long-tere access to Canadian 
hydropower and vast natural gas reaervea. 

Maine iaports of agricultural products r»iik behind fabricated aaterials 
with tha exception of fish and fish products. In fact, state iaports seven 
tiaes acre seafood products than it exports north ($71.4 aillion in iaports 
coapared to $10.2 aillion in exports). Iaports prlaarily consist of processed 
fish; exports froa the state are aoatly unprocessed fish and aarlne aniaals 
Most unprocessed fish is shipped duty-free, while processed fish faces saall 
tariffs which would be eliainated over five years under the FTA. 
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I ■■ding NalM Xiports tram CmmOa, 
Hy Major CoHodity CMforyt 1966 



U.S. Pwomt of 
SlOOOi total catasoty 



nah md kah rcodaeta 71.*l8 7* 

vaiatablaa and Vagatahla Produeta 6.782 7 

Naat 6.130 6 

Frvlta and Fruit Praparatlooa 3.780 4 

FOada and Foddar 2.^ 3 

Witaliaj and Othar Bavarafaa 1.92% 2 

Total for alx laadlng axporu 92.498 96 

Total for eoanodlty catagocy 96.6*16 

Md Pul^mcod Chlpa 8.979 39 

Ttatila and Ralatad Fibara 3.553 15 

Crudanood Produeta 2.417 10 

Saada. Nuta. KamaU and Other 2.400 10 

Cruda Vagatabla Products 

Rauhldaa, Skina and Other I.09O 5 

Cruda Anlaal Produeta 

Sulphur and othar Cruda 1.980 9 
Non-aatallie MlnaraU 

Total for alx leading exports 20.419 88 

Total for coaaodity category 23.131 

Wbricata Materlala 

Wood riilp 226.313 39 

Elaetrleity 107.644 19 

PatroleuB and Coal Products 87.527 15 

Luabar 47.895 8 

Nawaprint and othar Paper 25.154 4 

Organic and Inorganic Cheaicals 20.819 4 

Natala and Basic Natal Products 18.208 3 

Abraaivaa and othar Baaie 16.972 3 

Non-aataUic Mineral Produeta 

Synthetic Rubber and Plaatic Materials 7.524 1 

Fartiliaara 7.022 1 

Shiaglaa. Plyvood and other 6.778 1 

Hood Fabricated Produeta 

Total for 11 leading exporta 571.856 99 

Total for coaaodity category 577.257 
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(TabU 6 eontlmMd) 



U.S. Pweant of 
SlOOOi total eatofory 




Zaduttcy Nachlnory 



HMd Tooi» and IqulpMnt 
Pr«flibrieatad BiHliUng and Strueturaa 
Motor Vahlela Parta 
bglaaa. TtebiiMa and othar Ganaral 

Pucpoaa Zndnatrial Naehinary 
Shipa. loata and Parta 
Coataiaara and Cloauraa 
AffTlettlturaX Naehinary 
Ttlaooaaunieatlca Iquipaant and Parta 



Heating and Rafrlfaratlon 
Elactrie Lightlnc and Equlpasnt 
Total for laadlng 15 axports 
Total for co— odity category 



ft hie 


1 9 
12 




« a 

11 




e 
o 




A 

o 




a 
O 




7 




6 




o 


*.0i9 


6 


3.911 


6 


2.252 


3 


2.177 


3 


1.588 


2 


1.1*3 


2 


801 


1 


62.144 


90 


69.023 



SOURCE: Staff calculations froa SUtiatica Canada. "Dorcstic Exports/Iaports 
to/fron the U.S.A. January to Deceaber. 1986." 
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Flnishad goods %rm a nlatJvtly sull pmrt of NalM's laports froa 
Canada. AutOMtiva produeta, tncludlnf aotor vahlelaa and parta, laad thia 
laport cataioryt with $13 ailllon Mrth of ahlpaanta in 1986. Othar laading 
flnlahad gooda iaportad froa Canada includa Indua trial aachinary and equipaent, 
toolat prafabricatad atructuraa, ahipa and boau* eontainara, and 
talacuaaunicatiooa aquipaant. 

Tha FTA could hava aifnlficant iapaet on Naina*a aconony. Ona of tha 
graataat baoafita aay eoaa froa tha atabillsation of tha Canadian alactricity 
aupply to Naina. A dapandabla anargy aupply* which la aaaantial to any aajor 
aanufaeturar, could attract naw induatry and aaployaant opportunitiaa to Maina. 

Exiatinc induatriaa atand to gain as Mil. lha coaputar and 
talacoaaunicationa induatriaa. alraady wall-aatabliahad in Nainat could 
incraaaa thair ahara of tha Canadian aarkat with tha aliaination of the 
tariffa. Howavar. if nothing ia done about raatricitva aquipaant standards, 
tha U.S. altctronica industries would still not be on even footing with the 
Canadian induatriaa* 

The Induatrial aachinary industry, which has bean auffaring over the last 
few years, but trfiich haa been recovering recently, could be a real winner froin 
the FTA. Tairiffs on this equipaent are strict (see Table 1), and the FTA*s 
eventual aliaination of these tariffs should open the Canadian aarket. 

Because of Maine's geographic proxiaity to Canada, the liberalization of 
trade, throu^ the approval of the FTA, aay allow even saall companies to 
consider shipping their products north. 
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Appendix 16 
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